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From the Home Journal. 
Land of the North. 


BY J. Ge HOLLAND. 

Land of the North! though distant from the roar 

Ofthe blue wives that lash thy rocky strand, 
My fancy trims her weary sail once more, 

Ad poiats her prow to thee, dear native land. 
She hails thy shore, and while before her stand 

In cutline wild, against a sky of storm, 
Thy forest hills, thy mountains bleak and grand, 

And the stern wall of cliffs that marks thy form, 

Bursts from her song-touched utterance, her greeting 

warm. 





Land of my fathers! Love’s enchaining star! 
Trembling and ehangeless in my wandering soul, 
A Heaven-taught instinet points to thee afar, 
Forever faithful to its constant pole. 
Realm of a thousand memories ; the goal 
Of myriad thoughts, that, like a winged throng 
Of hurrying birds released from strange control, 
Fly on swift wing to sing their native song, 
Their dear, familiar hills and quiet vales among. 


Land of my pride! no treasures such as thine 
Doth eirth through all her spreading empires hold; 
Gems brighter far than light the Indian mine, 
And wealth more precious than Peruvian gold. 
The bories of heroes mingle in thy mou!d; 
An? the huge rocks that o’er thy valleys frown, 
Are uomes for Freedom’s eagles, whence ot old, 
With headlong swoop they rushed resistless down, 
And tore from mad Oppression’s brow the haughty 
crown. 


Land of the Pilgrims! Plymouth Rock is thine— 
The holiest stone in Freedom’s hallowed fane : 
Of Freedom’s pi!grims still the sacred shrine, 
And still through unborn ages shall remain. 
Therein the strength of prayer the pilgrim train 
Knelt to their God in lowly worship; there 
Poured on the startled wild the hymning strain ; 
And there bequeathed—oh wealth beyond compare !— 
To thee, the Rock of Plyuiouth and the Pilgrims’ pray- 
er! 


That too, is thine—the consecrated spot 
Where Liberty’s great struggle was begun ; 
The field where first her hardy champions fought, 
The field which first her grateful victors won ; 
Immortal field! twice glorious Lexington ! 
Thine, too, is Bunker Hill; the sacred ground 
Where patriot valor’s proudest deeds were done, 
Deeds that shall live waen mouldering around, 
Their crumbled monument shall lie a shapeless mound 


4 wealth of names is thine, which long shall gild 
With purest radiance the historic page ; 
Names, with whose fame great Christendom is filled, 
Of hero, statesman, patriot and sage. 
He was thine own who tamed the ‘ightning’s rage, 
And later, he who took the conquered fire 
ln the quick spirit of his wondrous age, 
And trained it, servile, to his wild desire, 
And bade it bear his triumph o’er the long drawn 
wire. 


And he was thine, te sage, the child of prayer, 
The fearless patriot and the ..onest man, 
ho, crushed by age aid bowed by solemn care, 
Fell nobly where his early toil began, 
And lived and died as but a Christian can. 
Aye, he was thine, ’till Fate relentl:ss hurled 
At his dovoted heart the common ban — 
Then, with the scroll of his pure deeds unfurled, 
Thou gav’st his soul to God--his glory to the world. 


Ab! little need to count the names which gem 
Thy crown of glory; for a household word 
ever brilliant in the diadem; 
And wheresoe’er Hesperi .’s chosen bird 
‘yreads his broad wings, forever shall be heard. 
These are thy jewels—non> serener bl ise 
jon the glowing coronals which gird 
The brows of hoary empires. These shall raise 
To thine own name an immortality of praise. 


ou art the home of mighty enterprise ; 
With arms of oak and feet of ringing steel, 
Yetsea and land the tireless spirit flies; 
Beneath her fiery tread old mount ins reel, 
d every ocean hears her groaning wheel. 
Theburning tropics and the polar glooms 
haunted by her fleet and fearless keel ; 
Thy bleak domain beneath her culture blooms, 
And all thy vallies echo with her million looms. 


“ore her eager step, the western wild 
led like a shadow ; and where’er she trod, 
giant commonwealth arose and smiled, 
And fruits and flowerets decked the virgin sod. 

Waved her wand, and, ’neath the potent rod, 
Forth stood the hamlet and the crowded mart, 
Mide’s haughty temple and the house of God; 

d still avenue each of thought and art, 
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The orphan’s blessing and the widow's prayer ; 
Or, rising to sublimer deeds, have sought 


‘or Pagan ears God's Holy Word to share, 
And flown to famished realms the blessed bread to bear. 


Land of the North! thy Present and thy Past, 

In numbers rudethe doating muse hath sung ; 
But o’er thy Future, faltering at last. 

Her voice is tuneless and confused her tongue. 
In vision rapt, upon her lyre unstrung 

She leans, and while before her glowing dreams 
The sturs of empire roll; thine own among 

The fading host, far to the zenith streams, 

And dwells through earth’s long ages in its own bright 

beams. 
Vicksburgh, Miss. 


THE HARBINGER. 


Special Corresponds. «of the Tribune. 
The Austrian Movement. 
Rome, December 2, 1848 

Easy is the descent to ill. 

I have not written for six months, and within that 
time what changes have taken place on this side ‘‘ the 
great water.” Changes of how great dramatic inter- 
est historically-—of bearing infinitely important 
ideally. 

I wrote last when Pius IX. had taken the first stride 
on the downward road. He had proclaimed himself 
the foe of farther Reform measures, when he implied 
that Italian independence was not important in his 
eyes, when he abandoned the crowd of heroic youth 
who had gone-to the field with his benediction, to 
some of whom his own hand had given crosses, All 
the Popes, his predecessors, had meddled with, most 
frequently instigated, war; now came one who must 
carry out, literally, the doctrinesof tke Prince of 
Peace, when the war was not for merey, or the aggran- 
dizement of individuals, but to redeem national, to re- 
deem human, rights from the grasp of foreign oppres- 
sion, 

I said some cried “ traitor,’ some ‘“ imbecile,” 
some “ wépt,” but in the minds of all, I believe, at that 
time grief was: finally predominant. They could no 
longer depend on him they had thought their best 
friend. Toey. had lost their father. 

Meanwhile his people would not submit to the inac- 
tion he urged. They saw it was not only ruinous to 

, bat base and treacherous to the rest of 
They said to the Pope, “ This cannot be ; you 

must follow up the pledges you have given, or, if you 
willnot act to redeem them, you must have a Minis- 
try that will.” The Pope, after he had once declare 
to the contrary,ought to have persisted. He ought to 
have said, “I cannot thus belie myself, I cannot put 
my name to acts I have just declared to be against my 
conscience.” 

The Ministers of the people ought to have seen that 
the position they assumed was utterly untenable ; that 
they could not advance with an enemy in the back- 
ground cutting off all supplies. But some patriotism, 
and some vanity exhilirated them, and the Pope, hav- 
ing weakly yielded, they unwisely began their impossi- 
ble task. Mamiani, their chief, I esteem a maf, un- 
der all circumstances, unequal to such a position—a 
man of rhetoric, merely. But no man could have ac- 
ted, unless the Pope had resigned his temporal power, 
the Cardinals been put under sufficient check, and the 
Jesuits and emissaries of Austria driven from their 
iurking-places. 

A sad scene began. The Pope—shut up more and 
more in his palace, the crowd of selfish and insidious 
advisers darkening round, enslaved by a confessor—he 
who might have been the liberator of suffering Europe, 
permi ted the most infamous treacheries to be practis- 
ed in his name. Private letters were written to the 
foreign powers, denying the acts he outwardly sanc- 
tioned ; the hopes of the people were evaded or dal- 
lied with ; the Chamber of Deputies permitted to talk 
and pass measnres which they never could get funds 
to put into execution ; legions to form and maneuver, 
but never to have the arms and clothing they needed. 
Again and again the people went to the Pope for sat- 
isfacion. They got only—benediction. 

Thus plotted and thus worked the scarlet men of 
sin, playing the hopes of Italy off and on, while their 
hope was of the miserable defeat consummated by a 
still worse traitor at Milan on the 6th August. But, 
indeed, what could be expected from the “ Sworp oF 
Prius 1X.” when Pius IX. himself had thus failed to his 
high vocation. The King of Naples bombarded his 
city and set on the lazzaroni to rob and murder the 
subjects he had deluded by his pretended gift of the 
Constitution. Pius proclaimed that he longed to em- 
brace all the Princes of Italy. He talked of peace 
when all knew fora great part of the Italians there 
was no longer hope of peace except in the sepulchre, 
or Freedom. 

The taunting manifestoes of Welden, are a suffi- 
cient comment on the conduct of the Pope. “ As the 
Government of His Holiness is too weak to control his 
subjects”—“ As, singularly enough, agreat aumber of 
Romans are found fighting against us, contrary to the 
expressed will of their Prince,’—-such were the excus- 
es for invasions of the Pontifical dominions and the 
robbery and insult by which they were accompanied, 
Such invasions, it was said, made His Holiness very 
indignant ; he remonstrated against these ; but we 
find no word of remonstrance against the tyranny of 
the King of Naples—no word of sympathy for the vie- 
tims of Lombardy, the sufferings of Verona, Vicenza, 
Padua, Mantua, Venice. 

In the affairs of Europe there are continued signs 
of the plan of the retrograde party to effect similiar 
demonstrations in different places at the same hour. 
The 15th May was one of these marked days. On 
that day the King of Naples made use of the insurrec- 
tion he had contrived to excite to massacre his peo- 
ple, and tind an excuse for re-calling his troops Ress 
Lombardy. The same day a similar crisis was hoped 
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the declaration of the eet but that did 
moment exactly as the foes of enfran- 
wounds were croel enough. The 
rs received the astounding news that 
to €xpect protection or countenance 
; all the army stood aghast that they 
r to fight inthe name of Pio. It had 
80 sweet to love and reverence really 
their Church, so inspiring to find their 
religion for once in accordance with the aspirations of 
the soul. They were to be deprived, too, of the aid 
of the disciplined Neapolitan troops and their artillery 
on which they had counted. How cunningly all this 
was contrived to cause dissension and dismay may 
easily be seen. 

The Neapolitan General Pepe nobly refused to obey 
and called on the troops to remain with him. They 
wavered ; but they are a pampered army, personally 
much attached to the King, who pays them well and 
indulges them at the expense of his people, that they 
may be his support against that people when in a throe 
of Nature it rises and strives for its rights. For the 
same reason, the sentiment of patriotism was little 
diffused among them in compurison with the other 
troops. And the alternative presented was one in 
which it required a very clear sense of higher duty to 
act against habit. Generally, after wavering a while, 
they obeyed and returned. The Roman States whieh 
had received them with so many testimonials of affec- 
tion and honor, were not slack to show a correspond- 
ent aversion and contempt on their retreat. The 
towns would not suffer their passage ; the hamlets 
were unwilling to serve them even with fire and water. 
They were filled at once with shame and rage ; one 
officer killed himself unable to bsar it; in the unre- 
flecting minds of the soldiers, hate sprung up for the 
rest of Italy, and especially Rome, which will make 
them admirable tools of tyranny in case of civil war. 

This was the first great calamity of the war. But 
apart from the treachery of the King of Naples and 
the dereliction of the Pope, it was impossible it should | 
end thoroughly well. 
have shown themselves so; brave, and able to bear 
privation. No one should dare, after the proofs of the 
Summer, to reiterate the taunt, so unfriendly frequent 
on fore.gn lips at the beginning of the contest, that 
the Italian can at least, shout, and fling garlands, but 
not act. The Italian always showed himself a noble 
and a brave, even in foreign service, and is doubly se 
in the cause ofhis country. But efficient heads were 
wanting. The Princes were not in earnest ; they were 
looking at expediency. The Grand Duke, timid and 
prudent, Wanted to do what was safest tor Tuscany ; 
his Ministry, “‘ Moderate” and prudent, would have 
liked to win a great prize at smal! risk. They went 
no farther than the people pulled them. The King of 
Sardinia had taken the first bold step,.and the idea 
that treachery on his part was premeditated cannot 
be sustained ; it arises from the extraordinary aspect 
of his measures, and the knowledge that he is not inca- 
pable of treachery, as he proved in early youth. But 
now it was only his selfishness that worked to the 
same results. He fought and planned, not for Italy 
but the house of Savoy, which his Balbis and Giober- 
tis had so long been prophesying was to reign supreme 
in the new great Era of Italy. These prophecies he 
more than half believed, because they chimed with his 
ambitious wishes ; but he had not soul enough to rea- 
lize them ; he trusted only to his disciplined troops ; 
he had not nobleness enough to believe he might rely 
at all on the sentiment of the people. For his troops 
he dared not have good Generals ; conscious of mean- 
ness and timidity, he shrunk from the approach of able 
and earnest men ; he was only id they would, in 
helping Italy, take her and themselves out of his 
guardianship. Antonini was insulted, Garibaldi re- 
jected ; other experienced leaders who had rushed to | 
{taly at the first trumpet-sound, could never get em- | 
ployment from him. As to his generalship, it was en- | 
tirely inadequate, even if he had made use of the first | 
favorable moments. But his first thought was not to | 
strike a blow at the Austrians before they recovered 
from the discomfiture of Milan, but to use the panic 
and need of his assistance to induce Lombardy and 
Venice to annex themselves to his kingdom. He did | 
not even wish seriously to get the better till this was | 
done, and when this was done, it was too late. The 
Austrian army was recruited, the Generals had recov 
ered their spirits, and were burning to retrieve and | 
avenge their past defeat. The conduct of Charles Al- 
bert had been shamefully evasive in the first months 
The account given by Frauzini, when challenged in 
the Chamber of Deputies at Turin, might be summed 
upthns: “ Why gentlemen, what would you have ? 
Every one knows that the army is in excellent condi- 
tion, and eager for action. They are often reviewed, 
hear speeches, and sometimes get metals. We take 
places always, ifit is not difficult. I myself was pre- 
sent once when the troops advanced ; our men bohav- 
ed gallantly, and had the advantage in the first skir- 
mish, but afterwards the enemy pointed on us artillery | 
from the heights, and naturally, we retired. But as - 
supposing that his Majesty Charles Aelbert, is indiffer- 
ent to the success of Italy in the war, that is absurd. 
He is the Sword of Italy ; he is the most magnani- | 
mous of Princes! He is seriously occupied about the 
war ; many a day I have been called into his tent to| 
talk it over, before he was up in the morning !” 

Sad was it that the heroic Milan, the heroic Venice, | 
the heroic Sicily, should lean on such a reed as this, 
and by hurried acts, equally unworthy as unwise, sully | 
the glory of their shields. Some names, indeed, stand | 
out quite free from this blame. Mazzini, who kept up| 
a comgat against folly and cowardice, of day by day} 
and hour by hour, with almost supernatural strength, 
warned the people constantly of the evils which their | 
advisers were drawing upon them. He was heard | 
then only by a few, but in this “ Italia del Popobo” 
may be found many prophesies exactly tulfilldd, as} 
those of “ the golden-haired love of Pha@bus” during | 
the struggles of Ilium. He himself, in the last sad | 
days of Milan, compared his lot to that of Cassandra. | 
At all events, his hands are pure from all that ill.—| 
What could be done to arouse Lombardy he did, but | 
the “Moderate” party unable to wean themselves from 
old habits, the pupils of the wordy Gioberti, thought 
there could be no safety unless under the mantle of a | 
Prince. They did not foresee that he would run away | 
and throw that mantle on the ground 
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Tommasso and Manin also were clear in their avers 
sivn to these measures; and with them, as with all 
who were resolute in principle at that time, a great in- 
fluence has followed. 

It is said Charles Albert feels bitterly the imputa- 
tions on his courage, and says they are most ungrate- 
ful when he has exposed the lives of himself and his 
sons in the combat. Indeed, there ought to be made 
a distinction between personal and mental courage. 
The former Charles Albert may possess, may have too 
much, of what this still aristocratic world calls ‘‘ the 
feelings of a gentleman” to shun exposing himself toa 
chance shot now and then. An entire want of mental 
courage he hasshown. His decisive ba:tle was made 
so by his giving up the moment Fortune turned against 
him. It is shameful to hear so many say that this re- 
sult was inevitable, just because the material advanta- 
ges were in favor of the Austrians. Pray, was never 
a battle won against material odds? It is precisely 
such that a good leader, a noble man, may expect to 
win. Were the Austrians driven out of Milan be- 
cause the Milanese had that advantage! The Aus- 
trians would again have suffered repulse from them, 
but for the baseness of this man, on whom they had 
been cajoled into relying ; a baseness that deserves 
the pillory ; and on a pillory wi llthe “ magnanimous,” 
as he was meanly called in face of the crimes of his 
youth and the timid selfishness of his middie age,stand 
in the sight of posterity. He made use of his power 
only to betray Milan ; he took from the citizens all 
means of defence, and then gave them up to the spoil- 
er; he promised to defend them to “the last drop of his 
blood,” and sold them the next minute ; even the pal- 
try terms he made he has not seen maintained. Had 
the people slain him in their rage, he well deserved it 
at their hands; and all his conduct since had confirm- 
ed that sudden verdict of passion. 

Of all this great drama I have much to write, but 
elsewhere, in a more full form, and where J can duly 
sketch the portraits of actors little known in America. 
The materials are over-rich. I have bought my right 
in them by much sympathetic suffering; yet, amid the 


The people were in earnest,and | blood and tears of Italy, ’t is joy to see some glorious 


new births. The Italians are getting cured of mean 
adulation and hasty boasts ; they are learning to prize 
and seek realities ; the effigies of straw are getting 
knocked down, and living, growing men, take their 
places. Italy isbeing educated for the Future; her 
leaders are learning that the time is past for trust in 
Princes and precedents—that there is no hope except 
in Trath and God; her lower people are learning to 
shout less and think more. 
hs 


On an Evecrrica Puznomenon opser ved In CHor- 
ERA.—(By J. C. Atkinson, Esq., M. R. C. S., ete., 
Westminster.) I ara desirous at the present moment 
of directing the attention of your numerous scientific 
readers to a very interesting phenomenon, more or less 
present in the collapse stage of Cholera, which seems 
to have hitherto escaped the observation of medical 
men—namely, animal electricity, or phosphoresence of 
the human body. My attention was first attracted to 
the subject during the former visitation of that fearful 
disease in the metropolis, It was indeed singular to 
notice the quantity of electric fluid which continually 
discharged itself on the approach of any conducting 
body to the surface of the skin of a patient laboring 
under the collapse stage, more particularly if the pa- 
tient had been previously enveloped in blankets ; 
streams of electricity, many averaging one inch and a 
half in length, could be readily educted by the knuckle 
of the hand when directed to any part of the body, 
and these appeared, in color, effect, crackling noise, 
and luminous character, similar to that which we are 
all accustomed to observe, when touching a charged 
o_o Jar. 1 may remark the coincidence, that s1m- 
ultaneously with the heat of the body passing off, the 
electricity wasevolved; and I am therefore led to ask 
the question: Are not heat, electric, and galvanic 
fluids, one and the same thing? Does not the fact of 
the passing off of both imponderable substances at one 
and the same time strengthen this conclusion ? 

Again: are not the whole of what we call rztal phe- 
nomenon produced by certain modifications of the elec- 
tric-galvanic-inagnetic matter and motions? And do 
we not find that these vital phenomenon are coatinu- 
ously affected by the relative state of the surrounding 
electric medium! ‘lo what can we attribute the pre- 


| sent fluctuating condition of the barometer, if not to 


to it? 

We know what wonderful decomposing action gal- 
vanism had on alkalies, under the hands of the illus- 
trious Humphrey Davy ; but we do not know, nor have 
we any conception in the present state of knowledge, 
of the decomposing action of electric matter of the at- 
mospheric air, in various conditions, on the fluids gen- 
erally of the animal body. Chemistry has failed in 
pointing out any ponderable material as the exciting 
cause ot epidemic diseases. 

In the treatment of cholera, all are agreed that non- 
conducting substances on the surface of the skin aid 
essentially in the cure ; and during the disturbed state 
of the atmosphere, for the purpose of retaining the 
electricity continually eliminating in the system, we 


are tuld co wear woollen bandages, flannel, and gutta 


percha soles, so as to insulate as much as possible the 
body, to prevent the heat—the electric fluid—from 
passing off.—London Lancet. 





Talleyrand had a confidential servant excessively 
devoted to his interests, but witha! superlatively inqui- 
sitive. Having one day entrusted him with a letter, 
the prince watched his faithful valet from the window 
of his apartment, and with some surprise, observed him 
reading the letter. On the next day a similar com- 
mission was confided to the servant, and to the second 
letter was added a postscript couched in the follow- 
ing terms:—‘“ You may send a verbal answer by the 
bearer; he is perfectly acquainted with the whole af.- 
tair, having taken the precaation to read this previous- 
ly to its delivery.” Sueh a postseript must have been 
more effective than the severest reproaches. 

————— 

FRAGRANT ODOR FOR sick Rooms.—A few drops of 
oil of sandal wood, which, though not in general use, 
may be easily obtained, when dropped on a hot shovel, 
will diffuse a most agreeable balsamic perfume 
throughout the atmosphere of sick rooms or other con- 


fined apartments 
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Socrery anv Curistianrry.—We take the following 
extract from a letter in the Memoirs of Dr. Channing. 
His views of the social needs of Christendom are thus 
presented : 

** November, 1833. I do not mean to represent so- 
ciety as openly or utterly hostile to Christianity. Ido 
not found my exhortations on any prevalent profligacy 
of manners. In do not deny that an important change 
has been made in our social character by Christian 
principles. On the contrary, I affirm this. I main- 
tain, however, that this very improvement of the com- 
munity—being as yet very partial, and rather on the 
surface than in the heart—is one of our perils, tending 
as it does, to reconcile us to a mediocrity of virtue, and 
to blind us to the great evils with which society is yet 
deformed. I do not, then, fee! myself called, in order 
to entorce my exhortaiton, to paint in dark and revolt- 
ing characters the present state of the world. And 
that map must indeed be chargeable either with gross 
ignorance or gross prejudice, who does not see in 
Christian countries many happy influences of the Gos- 


“ Manners are softened, and the domestic relations 
hallowed, woman is rescued from degradation, and pa- 
rental authority is changed from a harsh tyranny into 
affectionate control. Human suffering awakens new 
sympathy, and individual and associated efforts are 
continually diminishing its amount. War has parted 
with much of its cruelty, and the claims of a disarmed 
enemy are recognized. Even despotism, though it re- 
sists attempts to limit i:s power by constitutional bar- 
riers, is restrained by the spirit of society trom its an- 
cientexcesses,and is laboring to improve the condition, 
education, and morals of its subjects. Here are glori- 
ous revolutions, and Christianity, were it to win no 
other victories, would deserve for these reforms the 
everlasting gratitude of the human race. But these 
are only superficial changes, compared with its great 
purpose, Its design is, to work more deeply, to guide 
and rouse men to the culture of that spiritual and uni- 
versal charity which distinguished Christ; and this, 
however cherished in individuals, has not yet become 
the spirit of society,—has not yet cast down the strong- 
holds of human selfishness and priue, and made the 
world a school, to the lessons and influences of which 
we may surrender ourselves without fear, . . . . 

“ Am I asked in what respect the spirit of the world 
is opposed to that'of Christian love? To answer this 
question fitly, I should set before you distinctly what I 
understand by Christian love or charity ; but I can 
now only suggest two thoughts, which, indeed, are 
so intimately connected, as hardly to admit of division: 
Christian love is founded on just and enlarged views 
of human nature ; and, next, it is universal, and tends 
toembrace all mankind. . . . . . 

“ Christian benevolence is built on Christian views 
of human nature, and can rest on nothing else. This 
religion is distinguished by revealing man asa being 
with stronger claims on interest, sympathy, and benev- 
olent concern than can well be conceived. We see 
in him the most striking and touching contrasts. We 
see in him the germs of all truth, virtue, and beautiful 
and generous affections, and stormy passions, lawless 
appetites, and insatiable desires. We see in him the 
child of God and the victim of sin, now manifesting 
the disinterested love of an angel, now betraying tle 
pride, malignity, sensuality ofa demon. We see him 
fallen and redeemed, needing infinite compassion, and 
compassionated according to his need. Who can tell 
the worth ofsuch a being 2 Who can count the treas- 
ares locked up in one human breast, or the amount of 
joys or woes for which every man is preparing? Men 
travel tar to see the wonders of nature and ofart. The 
greatest wonder is man himself. One soul is worth 
more than material worlds. Such is man as set before 
us in Christianity, and on these views Christian love is 
built 

“ And need I ask you whether a love thus grounded 
and nourished is the spirit of society? Isit the habit 
of society to meditate on the great purposes for which 
each human being was framed? Has society yet 
learned man’s relation to God, his powers, his perils, 
his immortality? Are these the thoughts which circe- 
late in conversation, these the convictions which are 
brought home to you in your ordinary intercoursce? 
Need I tell you how blind the multitude yet are to what 
is nearest them and concerns them most deeply, to 
their own nature,—how they overlook the spiritual in 
man,—how they stop at the outward and accidental,— 
how few penetrate to the soul and discern in that res- 
ponsible, immortal being an object for unbounded so- 
licitude and love?’ The multitude are living an out- 
ward life, discerning little but what meets the eye, val- 
uing little but what can be weighed or measured by the 
senses, estimating one another by outward success,con- 
flicting or co-operating with one another for outward 
interests. The consciousness of what is inward and 
spiritual and immortal,—how faintly does it stir in the 
multitude! Man’s solemn, infinite connections with God 
and eternity are unacknowledged or forgotten, and so 
little are they comprehended, that, when urged on the 
conscience as realities, as motives to action and as 
foundations of love, they are dismissed as two unsub- 
stantial or refined to exert a serious influence on life. 
Thus the spirit of society is virtually hostile to those 
great truths, in regard to human nature on which 
Christian love is built, and without which we cannot 
steadfastly and disinterestediy bind ourselves to our 
race. 

“ T now pass to the second view of Christian love 
which I prepared to set before you, and which is inti- 
mately connected with the preceeding. It is univer- 
sal, or tends to embrace all the various orders and 
conditions of mankind. Having its foundation and 
chief nutriment in just views of human nature, it can- 
not but comprehend all 1o whom this nature belongs. 
It is a love of man as man, as the spiritual and im- 
mortal child of God ; and from this dignity no human 
being is excluded. 1t sees and feels how poor are all 
the outward distinctions of men in comparison with 
those powers and prospects which are the common 
property of the race. To the enlightened Christian, 
the barriers which divide men vanish. What is high 
birth, as itis called? To him, all men are born of 
God, are of heavenly parentage, and bearing the image 
of their Father. What is wealth? ‘To the Christian 
every man has infinite wealth within his reach,—the 
imperishable treasures of intelligence, conscience, af- 
fection, and mora) strength, of faith, hope, charity,— 
and nothing seems more insane than to weigh against 
these silver and gold. Christian love bounds itself to 
none of this world’s distinctions. Itis not even re- 
pelled by crime. Enemies are not exeluded from its 
concern, for they are still men, and share the mercy 
ofa common Father. 

“ Thus universal, all-cowmprehending, is the love 
which springs from just views of man’s nature and re- 
lation toGod. And is this the spirit of society? Does 
society breathe and nurture this, or does it inculcate 
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ther, and especially to outward dist.nction ; is 
there not a tendency to overlook, as < value, 
those who in these respects are depressed? Do they 
not worship the accidents, adventitious, anessential 
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on these a consciousness of a 
them from others? Can we say of the , 
which is alone importantin the sight of God, which is 
confined to no condition, which is to out-live all the 
inequalities of life, and which, far from separating, 
binds those who possess it more and more to their 
race,--I_ mean incral and religious worth,—can we 
say of this, that it is the object of general homage, be- 
fore whose commanding presence all lower differences 
among men are based? ‘The influence of outward 
condition in attracting or repelling men’s sia espe 
and interest is one of the most strikin atures of 
inodern society, and gives mournful proof of the faint 
hold which Christianity has as yet gained over the 
hearts and minds of men. Jesus deigned not to wear 
the outward distinctions of life, and chose for the high- 
est office on earth, and as his intimate friends, those 
who wanted these ; and his design was, that the sym- 
pathies and aflections of his disciples should embrace 
all their fellow-creatures, unchecked by outward bar- 
riers, that man in every situation should be regarded 
with tenderness and respect. I do notsay, that his 
design has wholly failed. Christianity is breaking 
down the walls which divide the children of God’s great 
family; but how much of the work remains to be done! 
and who can deny, that, on the whole, the spirit of 
society is adverse to this enlarged, all-embracing spirit 
of Christ? Sat 

“ Such is the spirit of society. Christianity teaches 
us to feel ourselves members of the whole human fam- 
ily ; society, to make or keep ourselves members of 
some favored caste. Christianity calls us to unite our- 
selves with others ; society, to separate ourselves from 
them. Ceristianity teaches us to raise others ; society 
to rise above them. Christianity calls usto narrow 
the space between ourselves and our inferiors by com- 
municating to them, as we have ability, what is most 
valuable in our own minds; society tells us to leave 
them to their degradation, Ceristianity summons us 
to employ euperior ability, if such we have,as a means 
of wider and more beneficent action on the world ; 
society suggests that these are a means of personal 
elevation. Christianity teaches us that what is pecu- 
liar in our lot or our acquisitions is of little worth in 
comparisonfwith! what we possess in common with our 
race ; society teaches us to cling to what is-peculiar as 
our highest honor and most precious possession, Fra- 
ternal union, sympathy, aid, is the spirit of Christian- 
ity ; exclusiveness is the spirit of the world. And this 
spirit is not confined to what is called the highest class. 
It burns, perhaps, more intensely in those who are 
seeking than in those who occupy the eminence of so- 
cial life. It is a disposition to undervalue those who 
want what we possess, to narrow our sympathies to 
one or another class, to forget the great bond of hu- 
manity. This spiritof exclusiveness triumphs over 
the spirit of Christian‘ty, and, through its prevalence, 
the great work given to every human being, which is 
to improve his less favored fellow-being, is slighted. 
The sublime sphere of usefulness is little occupied. A 
spirit of rivalry, jealousy, envy, selfish competition, 
supplants the spirit of mutual interest, the respect, sup- 
port, and aid, by which Christianity proposes to knit 
mankind into a universal brotherhood. . or... 

—————————————— 
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Desperate Apventvre.—The Brooklyn Advertiser 
tells the following story in a capital manner. 

An excitment was created the other evening in the 
neighborhood of the City Hall, occasioned by a poor 
fellow who was seated on a stoop, too much exhausted 
to tell what ailedhim. He was seen passing up Fulton 
street about 6 o’clock and appeared then too weak to 
walk, as every few yards he had to lean himselr 
ageinst a wail or railing for support 

“ Have you been hurt ?’ asked a bystander. 

“ Worse,’ muttered jhe stranger. 

“ Have you been d? 

* Worse.’ 

« You are not starving, are you?’ 

** Worse.’ 

« You have no home, perhaps?’ continued his inter- 
locutor. 

“ Still worse,’ replied the poor fellow. 

“Worse! Gad, but I dont know anything worse 
than to go hungry and homeless with an empty pocket. 
Have you taken poison.’ 

«“ Worse.’ 

“ Worse than that!’ exclaimed a dozen persons 
around, as their countenances exhibited the greatest 
astonishment and anxiety. ‘ Why man, you are crazy. 

“ Worse.’ he again muttered, 

Everybody looked on with amazement. ‘ What is 
the matter with you ?” 

“ T have—I have-———and the poor fellow fell back 
with a groan. 

“Have what? What have you done ?—speak !’ 

“ [have committed a’ , and the poor fellow 
put his hands to his face and groaned again. 

«* Committed what-~a robbery ?’ 

“ No-—-no! a desperate act an act so desperate,’ 
and again he cloved his eyes and remained silent. 

“ For God’s sake, men, let us know what itis, and 
dont keep us in suspense.’ 

“So desperate that I tremble to tell you. You 
would arrest me asa lunatic.’ 

“ If you dont tell quick, we will take him to the 
cells,’ said a constable. 

This seemed to startle the man, andhe said: ‘I 
will tell you, if you will not take me to the lunatic 
asylum. 

« Keep still—keep silent,’ shouted a score of voices. 
Every body pressed forward to catch a word, and for 
a short time the mss of people awayed to and fro like 
the waves of the ocean. After a lapse of five minutes 
there was a deathlike stillness. Every one held his 
breath for fear of loosing the poor fellow’s words. 

«“ Well speak,’ said one. 

He seemed to nerve himself for a desperate effort 
and looking upon the crowd a few seconds said,‘ J 
have read all of the President's Message !” 

The effect exhausted his weak frame. He closed his 
eyes and sunk back. 

A desperate act, ind-ed—poor fellow,’ said a score 
of tones of pity. He was properly taken care of and 
this morning there are some hopes entertained of his 
recovery. 








Prrivan opposiTion To Bear-saitinc.—Macaulay, 
in his new history of England remarking on the 
Puritan character, uses this language—* The Puritan 


narrowness, exclusiveness, and indifference towards | hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the bear, 
the great mass of mankind? Do we see in the world | but because it gave pleasure to the spectators.” 
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Nay, do not pity me, that nota star — 
Hangs in the bosom of my stormy sky, 
Nor winglet of white feathers flatters by, 
Nor like a soft swims or near or far 


; of poesy. 

Barn the pale fires, whose keen intensity 
Flames through the web of life’s diseolored woof, 

And lights the white walls of eternity., _ 
Alas! the ravishments of Love’s sweet trust 

May charm my life no more tu passion’s glow ; 
Nor the light kisses of a lip of dust 

Crimson my forehead with tne seal of wo; 
Well, were it otherwise, ‘tis better so! 


DEATH. 


With your pale burden, gently, gently tread— 
She came to us a bride, a year ago, 
And now Love’s sweet star crimsons the pale snow 
About her early, melancholy bed. 
Why weep ye for her? She hath done with pain, 
And meekly to our common portion bowed ; 
Unthread the roses from the shining train 
Of her long tresses, and prepare the shroud! 
Her heart was full of dreams of heavenly birth, 
While in the borders of dim life she staid, 
Like some young lily golden dews had weighed 
Down to the chilly bosom of the earth : 
For but the wing of death, while here she trod, 
Rested between her beautiful life and God. 





Fulfilment of Prophecy. 
The following article is copied from the Boston 
Trsnscript : 


“ In the year 1792, there was reprinted in Boston» 
an unpretending little work, which had been originally 
published in London, nearly a century before, namely, 
in the year 1701, entitled, “ The Rise and Fall of Pa- 
pacy, by Robert Fleming.” The cause of its repub- 
lication was the astonishment and interest excited by the 
verification of its interpretations of prophecy in regard 
to the fall ofthe French Monarchy. We say interpre- 
tations of prophecy ; for Mr. Fleming merely aspires 
to the rank of an interpreter of the mystical vatici- 
nations of the author of Revelations. He assumes at 
the outset that Biblical students are agreed upon cer- 
tain points ; sech es that Papal Rome is the Babylon 
of the Apocalypse ; that the seven heads of the beasts 
are the seven forms of civil government that succeed- 
ed each other in the Roman nation ; that the govern- 
ment of the Pope is the last of the seven. He then 
maintains, that the 1260 days spoken of under the sev- 
eral forms of “42 months,” “ a time, times and a half 
time,” &c., are to be taken for 1260 years. He hoids 
that Anti-Christ began his reign in the year 606—for 
the Papal form of government was to be the last of 
the forms, and the one immediately succeeding the 
kingdom of Orstro-Goths, the kingdom that was “to 
continue but a short space.” In that year this king- 
dom passed away, and the title of Universal Bishop 
was given to the Pope, and soon after idolatry was 
publicly authorized in Rome. In this year it was first 
ordained that public worship should be conducted in 
Latin. From this time there was a commeneement 
and gradual’expansion of Papal power. 

“ On the subject of the outpouring of the vial he says, 
“There is ground to hope, that in the beginning of 
another such century, (he wrote in 1701, a century 
before the time of which he speaks,) things may again 
alter for the better. For I cannot but hope that some 
new mortification of the chief supporters of Anti- 
Christ will then happen, and perhaps the French 
Monarchy may begin to be considerab!y humbled 
about that time. * * Butas tothe expiration of 
this vial, I fear it will not be until the year 1794.”— 
This st most exactly fulfil in the revival of Pro- 
testant religion which succeeded that. 

“From anovier course of remarks he draws the 
conclusion id is more distant form: ‘‘ Therefore we 
may justly suppose that the French Monarchy, after it 
has scorched others, will consume its fire and woste, 
till it has exhausted at last toward the end of this (that 
is, of the last) century.” 

“ These verified interpretations were considered so 
remarkable as» justify the republication of the book 
in 1792. But why is it, that a new edition has ap- 
peared at this time in the city of New York? Mr. 
Fleming is right again. Fixirg the commencement 
of the Papal power at 606, and making its duration 
1260 years, he calculated we should find “ the begin- 
ing of the emi to be 1866. But the prophetic reck- 
oning was eecording to the then existing mode, 365 
days for a yeor: whereas actual time runs, according 
to the Julian mode, 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 
seconds, for a year—maeing the number 1260 less by 
18 years. So that according to Mr. Fleming, the real 
time for the fall of Popery to eommence would be in 
1848. Speaking of the Pope, he says: “ He cannot 
be supposed to have any vial poured out upon his seat 
so as to ruin his authority so signally as this judgment 
must be supposed to do, until the year 1848. * * * 
But we are nor to imagir = that th’s vial will totally 
destroy the Papacy, though it will ex-eedingly weak- 
en it.” Fleming had previously as*gned the com- 
mencement of this century, corresponding with Napo 
leon’s atteck upon the authority of Rome, for a great 
obscuration of Popery. By the fixing of the year 1848 
for the vial that would greatly weaken, though not des- 
troy its most remarkable, for never has the Papal au 
therity been so near its downfall as within the last 
four months, when the Pope seemed to have lost all 
that Prestige that surrounded him so far that the peo- 
ple were on the point of imprisoning him. 

“ But itis not in regard to Popery alone that Mr. 
Fleming shows his acuteness of interpretation. Al- 
luding to the destruction of the Freoch monarchy by 
the former revolution, he says :—-“‘ This judgment will 
probably begin atout the year 1794, and expire about 
the year 1848.” Upon this, the New England Puri- 
tan remarks with no unwarrantable emphasis, “ Now 
here is something truly wonderful—that, writing a 
hundred years before the time first named, he should 
have fixed on 1794, for the era of the first French re- 
volution, which was to begin the destruction of the 
French monarchy, and on 1848 as the year which was 
to finish it. A single correspondence between the 
prophecy and the fulfilment is wonderful ; but such a 
double one, showing both beginning and the end, is 
still more so.” Coupled with the prophecy in regard 
to Popery, it may well justify the attention that has 
been re-awakened to Mr. Fleming’s remarkable 
work.” 
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rate business paper 

. Elder at the head of it, and make ; 
go as the paper of American P ’ 
er oe man qualified to conduct an 
enterprise. Hi oe po t has shown his fitness 
such a place beyond all question. e 

The want of pecuniary success of the Republic, as 
it wasman ged,is notat all significant. The “ bus. 
iness department” seems to have been quite secondary 
matter, whereas it should be the primary one. Every 
newspaper, to succeed, must have a business Elder as 
well as a writing Elder. Its vitarity consists jn 
doing advertising business enough to pay, and serimping 
its editorials down to what it can pay for. Genius or 
talent in the editoral department has absolutely almos, 
nothing to do with the pecuniary success of a paper. 
Excellence and faultlessness of editing may rather hurt 
than help it. They will be simply forgiven, if you 
make money on your advertising business. Dr. Elder 
in his graceful valedictory hits this nail on the head 
with aheavier hammer than any body else can 
wield :— 

“ A well managed business department may sustain 
such a paper with very little aid from the editor ; indeed, 
it will even supportthe additional burden of his in. 
competency and misconduct. Ali sorts of offences in 
the editorial columsn are overlooked by those who 
sustain daily papers, if the advertisements and news 
answer their purpose. Men who will conscientiously 
discontinue a paper scrupulously devoted to the adyo- 
cacy of all their highest sentiments, for the slightest 
slip in one word in a month, will nevertheless maintain 
& prosperous business paper which outrages every 
principle they profess, every morning.” 

We would not conceal the fact that our own signal 
success forms no exception to this rule. We now have 
lots of patrons who abominate our principles. They 
made it a point to starve us at first fur orthodoxy, or 
rum, or slavery, or war, or hell, or the gallow’s sake, 
but when they saw we would live and it was no use, 
then they swallowed they principles—plaguey poor 
principles, we admit—and consulted their interests, 
It’s a poor rule that won’t work both ways, Dr. Elder.-- 
Chronotype. 


Movements or Artists.—Mr. Hcntinepon. in the 
midst of continual occupation in potrait painting, has 
also on hand his large composition of “ The Maries at 
the Sepulchre.”—-Mr. Taxsor has finished a view 
from below the falls at Patterson. He has in progress 
4 large picture from Pilgrim’s Progress, representing 
Christian leaving Palace Beautiful—Mr. Wuure has 
nearly completed a pair of historical subjects, Luther 
at the time of the Diet of Worms, surrounded by monks 
and declaring his Protestant principles: and a com- 
panion picture, “ Luther’s Last Moments.” the Re- 
former assuring the friend at his bedside of his unalter- 
able convictions. A small unfinished picture in Mr. 
White’s studio represents Bunyan’s Vision of the 
Cross.—-Mr. May has just painted a life-like portrait 
of the artist Grass, whose paintings from English his- 
tory were favorites at the late Art-Union exhibition — 
Mr. Cuvurcu has at his studio a road scene, with a 
New England ino.—Mr. Roesrrer has exhibited his 
large picture of Miriam at the Lyceum Building, 
previous to its removal from the city. 

Some paintings by the old masters, says the Evening 
Post, assigned by Elbert Hering for the benefit of the 
United States, are to be sold, and the proceeds applied 
in payment of a debt due by him and others. There 
is a Holy Family bearing the name of Andrea de! 
Sarto, a Christ bound, ascribed to Guido, a Martydom 
of St. Sebastian, by Titian, a Nativity, by Snyders; 
and various others attributed to Hobbima, Clarde, 
Wouvermans, Teniers, &c., which are to be seen in 
the upper room of the Patent Office in Washington, 
and @r which the Solicitor of the Treasury, Mr. Gill- 
ett, announces that he will receive sealed proposals 
from those who desire to purchase the.n until the Ist 
of March next.—Literary World. 

Ss 

Anecpote or Dr. Breecuer.—-We have perhaps 
seen the following anecdote,although we do not pre- 
tend to give it verbatim, but substantially ; at least, we 
have heard as the Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher was going 
home one night, carrying a volume of an encyclopedia 
under his arm. he saw a small animal standing in his 
path. The Doctor knew thatit was a skunk but im- 
prudently hurled the book at him. Whereupon the 
skunk 0; ened his battery with a return fire so well di- 
rected that the Doctor was glad to retreat. When he 
arrived at home, his friends could scarcely come neat 
him. His clothes were so infected that he was obliged 
to bury them. Some time after this, one of Dr. Beech- 
er’s enem ies published a pamphlet speaking very abv- 
sively of him. “Why don’t you publish a book, and 
put him down at once,” said one of his advisers. “! 
have learned better,” said the Doctor. “ Some yeals 
ago I issued a whole quarto volume against a skunk, 
and I got the worstof it. I never mean to try that 
experiment again.”’ 
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Comrvisory Ensovment.—A gentleman who fre- 
quented a circus, noticed a boy among the audience 
who was sound asleep every time he happened to be 
in. Curious to know why the urchin should resort ' 
such a place for somniferous purposes, our friend we! 
up one evening and accosted him. 

“ My little fellow, what do you go to sleep for !” 

“Tcan’t keep awake,” rejoined the boy ; “ it is ® 
terrible bore to see them doing the same thing eve'Y 
night.” 

“But why do you come ?” 

“Oh, I can’t help it—I must come--J have g% ¢ 
season ticket!” 


LL 

Butter vs Burier.—lIn this case the opinion o 
the®Court was delivered by his Honor Judge King 
His Honor reviewed the positions assumed by the res 
pective counsel, and having said thatthe mattet 
would be referred to a jury, he lald down those leg 
principles which wore likely to arise in, and govern the 
cause. 
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hour ; and was, beyond all others that society 
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She has such @ musical taste, she will go the glittering play of the soul of a real man. To 
Any distance to hear one who draws a long bow; 
She will swallowa wonder by mere might and main, 


And thinks it geometry’s fault if she’s fain ; 
grave enough, where better was going; often rather 

To consider things flat, inasmuch as they’re plain ; liked to be silent if permissible, and always was so 
Facts with her are accomplished, as Frenchmen would| where needful. His wit moreover was ever the ally 
"gay; of wisdom, not of folly or unkindness or injustice ; no 
They will prove ail sho wishes them to—either way? soul was ever hurt by it; never, we believe, never, did 
And, asfact lies on this side or that; we must try, his wit offend justly any man; and often have we seen 
If we're seeking the truth, to find where it don’t lie. his ready resource relieve one ready to be offended, 


magnet and light up a pausing circle all into harmony again. 
- neat coor. lo truth it was beautiful to see such clear, almost child- 


like simplicity of heart, co-existing with the finished 
And folks with a mission that nobody knows, dexterities, and long experiences, of a man of the 
Throng thickly around her, as bees round a rose, world. Honor to human worth, in whatever form we 
She fills up the carets in such, mikes their scope find it! This man was true to his friends; true to 
Converge to some foeus of rational hope, his convictions,—and true without effort, as the mag- 


d with sympathies fresh as the morhing. their gall | "¢t is to the north. He was ever found on the right 
Ces ements ihe honey, Ret ‘ay wlan ‘ae ° side ; helpful to it, not obstructive of it, in all he at- 
.? ’ ’ 


Not only for these she has solace--Oh say, treagted er preeemne 


; Weak health; a faculty indeed brilliant, clear, 
Vieé’s desperate nursling adrift in Broadway, prompt. not deficient in depth either, or in any kind of 
Who clingest with all there is left of the human, 


active valor, but wanting the stern energy that could 
To the last tender spar of the wreck of the woman, long endure to continue in the deep, in the chaotic, 


Hast thou not found one shore where those tired, droop-| new, and painfally incondite,—this marked out for 

ing feet him his limits; which, perhaps with regrets enough, 
his natural veracity and practicality wonid lead him 
quietly to admit and siand by. He was not the man 
to grapple, in its dark and deadly dens, with the 
Lernewan coil of social Hydras ; perhaps not under any 
circumstances: but he did, unassisted, what he could ; 
faithfully himself did something, nay something truly 
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Could reach firm mother earth? one full heart, on whose 
beat 

The soothed head in silence reposing could hear 

The chimes of far childhood throb thick on the ear? 

Ah, tkere’s many a beam from the fountain of day, 

That, to reach us unclouded, must pass on its way, 

Through the soul of a woman, and hers is wide ope 

To the influence of Heaven as the blue eyes of Hope; 

Yes, a great soul is hers, one that dares to go in 

To the prison, the slave-hut, the alleys of sin, 


that by him and his strength could not be done, let us 
grant there was something, of beautiful too! 

“ Properly, indeed, his career as a public man was 
but beginning. In the office he last held, much was 
oe : silently expected of hin: he himself, too, recognised 
And to bring into each, or to find there, some line well what a fearful and immense question this of Pau- 
Of the nevercompletely out-trampled divine. perism is; with what ominous rapidity the demand 
If her heart at high floods swamps her brain now and| for solution of i: is pressing on; and how little the 

then, world generally is yet aware what methods and prin- 

‘Tis but richer for that when the tide ebbs again ; ciples, new, strange, and altogether contradictory to 
As after old Nile has subsided, his plain the shallow aaa = oo eerenie gy 
‘ iat present, wou needed for dealing with it is 

Overtiows Wish s wnae broad Gslage of grain; task he perhaps contemplated wich’ apgeeboniets — 
What a health would it bring to the narrow and sour but he is not now to be tried with this, or with any 
Could they be as a Cito for one little hour ” task more. He has fallen, at this point of the march, 
pn honorable soldier; and has left us here, to fight 
Character of an Amiable Reformer. along without him. Be his memory dear and honora- 

DRAWN BY THOMAS CARLYLE. ble to us, as that of one so ,worthy ought. What in 

Late English journals are occupied with tributes, of him was true and valiant endures for evermore ,—be- 
more than ciers delicacy, and feeling, to the mem-| Yond all memory or record. His light airy brilliancy 
ory of the Statesman and liberal Whig politician, late. has suddenly become solemn, fixed in the earnest still- 
ly deceased, Cuartes Butter. Mr. Buller, but forty-| "°58 of Eternity. There shall we also, and our little 
two at the time of his death, had been engaged in a} Works, all shortly be.” 
parliamentary career for eighteen years; he was an 
orator who excelled in statement, giving, it is observed, 
by an agreeable vein of pleasantry, relief to dry legis- BY MRS. KIRELAND. 
lative toil ; his opinions were independent, inclining at} |“ She does not love us. With all the large excep- 
times to radicalism ; he held of late the important post| tions that we well know and remember,—with all the 
of administrator of the Poor Law. His social talents| private kindness that is accorded to a portion of the 
are everywhere highly spoken of. The Chronicle states| Americans who visit her shores, by a few of her noble 
that “ he contributed largely at one period to an eve-/ spirits— 
ning newspaper; and whenever journalism was as- 
sailed in his presence in society, never hesitated to de- In regions mild of calm and serene air 
clare himself a member of the ‘press gang, and a Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot—’ 
‘gentleman of the press.’ He wrote also occasionally | and whose ‘more expanded sympathies enable them to 
for the leading reviews; the review of Lamartine’s| receive us in the spirit in which we come—England, 
Girondists in the Edinburgh being from his peu.”| social England, looks upon her American children 
There is so much of interest. in the character of the| with contempt only half veiled ; prizes not their love, 
man beyond that which attaches to his peculiar public ; scorns their admiration, views their efforts at improve- 
services in England, that we have great pleasure in| ment witha lofty disdain, studiously avoids recognising 
wanscribing tor our readers, from the London Exami-| their claims to respect. Arrogating to herself a supe- 
ner, as a picture worthy of study and beautifully traced | riority that is never to be questioned, she cannot forgive 
in itself, this characterietic portrait, evidently from the | our showing in her presence any other quality besides 
pen of Carlyle.—Literary World. docility. If we come as mere learners ; if we begin 

“ A very beautiful soul has suddenly been sammon- | with an acknowledgement of hopeless inferiority ; if 
ed from among us ; one of the clearest intellects, and | we are willing to allow that to differ from England 
most wrial activities, in Fngland has unexpectedly| in any particalar, important or trifling, is to be wrong 
been called away Charles Buller died on Wedues-| —she will look upon us with a certain sort ol compla- 
day morning last ; without previous sickness, reckon-| cency, abate a little of her superciliousness, and ac- 
td of importance, till a day or two before. An event} knowledge that we are not quite irredeemably benight- 
of unmixed sadness; which has created a just sor-| ed. But even then, the good sense which perceives 
tow, private and public. The light of many a social| English infalibility is considered rather as an individua! 
tirele is dimmer henceforth, and will miss long a pres- | exception. America--the vague, disagreable some- 
ence which was always gladdening and beneticent ; in| thing which universal England means by that word— 
the coming storms of political troubie, which heap} still lies in darkness, at an immeasurable distance ; de- 
themselves more and more in ominous clouds on our | spising dignities; wildafterevery kind of unrespecta- 
ble novelty in politics and religion ; abetting all sorts 

“ Mr. Buller was in his forty-third year, and had sat| of revolutions; repudiating ; self-glorifying ; stealing 
in Parliament some twenty of those. A man long} English books ; loving slavery for the pleasure of flay- 
kept under, by the peculiarities of hisendowment and/| ing slaves ; chewing tobacco; eating eggs out of wine- 
position ; but rising rapidly into ifmportance, of late} glasses! 
years ; beginning to reap the fruits of long patience,| “Ideas must have original materials,as wel! as worlds; 

to see an ever wider field open round him He| and the materials for this monstrous idea of our country 
was what, in party language, is called a ‘reformer, are various, England will not (yet) take the trouble 
from his earliest youth ; and never swerved from that| of asking herself what they are, but no American who 
faith, nor could swerve. His luminous, sincere intel-| has much intercourse with English society can be at a 
lect laid bare to him in all its abject incoherency the loss to enumerate the leading ones. The corner of 
thing that was untrue ; which henceforth became for| our rock of offence is, of course, that old rebellion, so 
a thing that was not tenable, that it was perilous! vexatiously successful, and moreover, so particularly 
tnd scandalous to attempt maintaining. Twenty years} galling because brought on by the excessively blind and 
in the dreary weltering lake of parliamentary confu-| blundering arrogance of the mother country, which by 
tion, with its disappointments and bewilderments, had | @ little polite kindness could have held her sprightly 
tet quenched this tendency ; in which, as we say, he| child in leading strings for halfa century more, at least. 
persevered as by a law of nature itself; for the es-| She is practising every day the lesson we taught her, 
nce of his mind was clearness, healthy purity, in-| 20d may thank this dear bought wisdom for the pres- 
compatibility with fraud in any of itsforms. Whathe| ent stability of St. James’s, such as it is. It is for 
‘ccomplished, therefore, whether great or little, was) want of such effectual teaching that the ex-king of 
al to be added to the sum of good ; none of it to be| the French is now her guest. But we do not always 
deducted. There shone mildly in his whole conduct | appreciate this description of good offices. 
’ beautiful veracity, as if it were unconscious of itself;| “The next stratum—for this is one of the cases in 
‘perfect spontaneous absence of all cant, hypocrisy,| which we must look deep for the foundations of an airy 
ind hollow pretence, not in word and act only, but in| fabric—is perhaps not unlikely to be the war of 1812, 
thought andinstinct, Toa singular extent it can be| which broke the spell of England as ‘ mistiess of the 
id of him that he was a spontaneous clear man.| seas, and awakened her to the fact that Americans 
ery gentle, too, though full of fire ; simple, brave,| against Englishmen makes very different fighting from 
graceful. What he did, and what he said, came from| Frenchmen against Englishmen. So much of Eng- 
as light from a luminous body ; and had thus al-| land’s arrogance is founded upon her past success in all 
Ways in ita high and rare merit, which any of the} matters dependent on Lrute force, thata blow in that 
‘ore discerning could appreciate fully. quarter tells deeply. She would be better content that 

“To many, for a long while, Mr. Buller passed| we should produce a new Shakespeare, though she 

Werely for a man of wit; and certainly his beautiful! would be very slow to acknowledge him. In the de- 





England. 
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considerable ;—and in his patience, with the much! 




































rite forgotten her The officer suddenly absconds, of course, and 
Home Journal. 
re comprehensible by a quite dif-| 
‘serve toawaken the enmity; “To Peace” awn “ Temrerance’ Men.—-Before the 
1 who make up the mass of| recent famines in Ireland, the people in England and 
{ ; ee Ned ene | Unions to oe a 
a particolar pat dis- arm navy, which were wanted to 
which I Seeteneds supply the place of lacklanders sent to India and other 
rly and means of living, because it happens to be | Snes of British land stealing and massacre ; but soon 
} easily stolen, we confese to an humbled si- after the famine commenced, enlistments were plenty. 
under British objurgation, If anybody thinks | A late Limerick Chronicle says, 
to wnite and publish a book, which others read, is|  “ An immense number of applicants for enlistment 
not creating a property un which the author has a right crowded around the door of the Cartle Barracks on 
to depend asa means of subsistence, we are not of the Monday morning. It was quite clear that DESTI- 
number; and we have never yet seen an argument on| TUTION compelled them to embrace a military life.” 
the subject which convinced us that it was less dishon- Some well-meaning people expect to put an end to 
est to steal a book than a pair of shoes. If an author| War by inducing men to sign a “ Peace” pledge ; but 
has no right to live by his works, a clergyman can have late authentic accounts from Ireland state that the ef- 
no claim on account of his public teaching, or a leg- fect of ** destitution’’ has been to cause many of the 
islator because he devotes his time to debate and the millions who had signed the Temperance pledge to 
preparation for it. People who perform intellectual fall trom it, and how can it be expected that under the 
labor must form the single exception to the law, which | Pressure of want, men would hold sacged a pledge 
appoints that men shall enjoy that place in society to | *8ainst enlistment? The cause of destitution in Ire- 
which their ability and industry entitle them. So ab-| !#"4, itis now well known, is Land Monopoly. Would 
surd an idea we cannot advocate, even for the sake of| it "°t, then, be the best policy for the friends of Peace 
defending the land we love against the angry taunt of| *°4 Temperance to turn their attention to that ?— 
our English neignbors. They are right in despising the Young America. 
moral coarseness with which it can be perpetrated. lee aamet Lis ateth, 
They are quite right in feeling that the American peo- From an official letter addressed by the General 
ple ought not to be willing to be amused or instructed,| Board of Health (London) to Viscount Palmerson, Dec. 
without rendering some equivalent, merely because the | 1, 1848, it appears that the cholera has not, during its 
creditor is so placed that he has no power to collect his| present apperance in London,, assumed the character 
dues. All that the American in England can sav,} of an epidemic, 407 being the total number of cases 
when this sore subject is mentioned, is, that he hopes| during nine weeks irom its commencement, while in 
the day for such meanness is passing away. A higher | 1832 for the corresponding time there were 2,357. A 
general cultivation, anda nobler appreciation of the| similar proportion has existed in the provinces. The 
blessings and claims of mind, will undoubtedly set us| non-contagiousness of the colera is decidedly stated 
right on this subject. May the time be not far dis- | and proved from its history, and thefuselessness of qua- 
tant! rantine regulations necessrrilly inferred. The Metro- 
“ But besides these larger causes of dislike, and politan Sanitary Commissioners, the General Board of 
leaving out of the iiaeee. youth, prosperity, fame, Health, and the Royal College of Physicians, have all 
growth—we have a vast number of petty successes to expressed their conviction of the inutillity of quaran- 
answer for—-rivalries in inventions, improvements, tine, while all the official information obtained by the 
commette, navigation—everything which contributes government trom the consular returns, proves the in- 
to the material greatness of nations. To England we sufficiency of quarantine regulations in operation in 
seem to be rioting in all the insolence of youthful foreign countries. The letter sums up by stating, that 
strength, while she is conscious within herself of the | “%¢ General Board of Health “ have arrived at the con- 
symptoms of decadence. he curiosity, the vivacity,| Y¢™ation, that the expense incurred by quarantine 
the activity, the restlessness, the forwardness, the want establishments is worse than waste of the public money, 
of reverence for age, which characterizes a young peo- and that the general experience of heir imbecility and 
ple, is offensive to dignity. It is asif an old lady, mischievousness justifies and requires their abondon- 
seated in her quiet drawing-room, surrounded by all | ™€"t.”—Literary World. 
the acquisitions of her rieh prime, should suddenly 
suffer the irruption of a parcel of school-boys—her 
brother’s children, from the country, whose relation- 
ship she could notdeny, and to whose well-develop- 
ed limbs and gvod-looking faces her heart would 
warm under other circumstances, yet whose untamed 
sprightliness and unconscious nonchalance fill her with 
alarm. One spies out the darns iv her well-saved car- 
pet ; another begins twirling the music-stool, soon dis- 
covers that its screw 1s out of order, and offers to mend 
it for her ; another strikes the old harpsicord, and 
burst into a gay laugh atits jingling. There may be 
others,meanwhile,who are quietly admiring the works of 
art which adorn her walls and pedestals, and yet 
more who are disposed to sit at her footstool, listening 
to her lessons of practical wisdom and experience. 
But she wishes them all gone! Their presence re- 
minds her of the encroachments of a new generation ; 
their strength is a reproach to her weakness, their vi- 
vacity is oppressive to the quiet self-complacency in 
which she had enshrined herself. A visit trom one of 
her ancient gossips—whom sympathy would prevent 
from disturbing her thoughts, and whose elegant de- 
crepitude, being greater than her own, would bring 
with it a certain amount of consolation—would be far 
more agreable. The promise of her stout nephews is 


LT 
acknowledged, perhaps, but the approbation is vety| ‘The endeavor of the eminent counsel both of the li- 
cold and unfruitful ; especially if their father had im-| pejjant and respondent had been to assimilate the 
prudently connected himself early = life, with ‘a/ pleadings and procedure, to those adopted in divorce 
young person not fit for good society’—which is the| cases by the English and Ecclesiastical Courts. Hence 
position our American freedom holds with regard to/ the paper book in the present case had accumulated to 
the liberty so much boasted of by the English. We: ninety printed pages. The Court ordered the narrative 
have gone beyond the standard, and are wrong, of part of the respondent’s answer, and the libellant’s 
course. If we had contented ourselves with the exact exceptions and counter allegations to be stricken from 
measure and model of liberty enjoyed by our great} the record as surplusage. They decided that the prin- 
mother, we might hope for her approbation. _A step ciples of the English Ecclesiasticai Courts were to a 
in advance is license, and vulgarizes us. Captain Hall, large extent recognized in Pennsylvania, but not their 
a pretty fair exponent of the leading sentiments of his| mode of pleading or procedure. 
country, said that Americans must for ever lack ‘ the The following principles were elaborately discussed 
ennobling sentiment of loyalty.” He meant loyalty to) .4djaid down as the law: 
a men or 68 idea ; he had no conception of loyalty to lst. That a wife’s absence, with her husband's pre- 
6 ee which is a tar more ennobling senti-| yious consent, or subsequent approval, is not a mali- 
ent.” —Union Magazine. cious or wilful desertion within the Pennsylvania statute 
That such consent or approval is revocable, and the 
ConVENIENCE OF A RATTLE-SNAKE.—ViviER. the cel-| parties, by such revocation, are then placed in the 
ebrated norn-player, is une of those men of whom | same local standing or position which they occupied at 
anecdotes are told—an eccentre insisteir upon having] the time of such consent or approval, 
his own way, and his own way being whimsically; 2d. That the reasonable cause which justifies a 
peculiar. He is just now the rage in England. On| wife's desertion must be such as would be sufficient 
a preceding trip to England, he made a visit tothe | ground of divorce. 
Zoolog.cal Gardens, The director, towhom he took 3d. That according to the English decisions the 
a note of introduction, accompanied him about the | cruelty and indignities which would authorize a sepa- 
grounds with great civility, and, remarking that hej ration bynthe wife from her hnsband, must be such as 
vook particular interest in a family of rattle-snakes,| would produce, or tend to produce, bodily harm. 
offered to present him with one of the most lively. Having disenssed the three preceding propcsitions, 
The next morning, accordingly, arrived a box at| and having established them by a mass of authority 
Vivier’s lodgings, contaning the admired descendant| laboriously gleaned from the English, the Roman and 
of the tempter of Eve, and upon the cover was duly | the French law, the President Judge then examined 
pasted the necessary directions for feeding, precautions | and laid down the following propositions : 
agaiust irritating, and a notice in italics that the least Tha: a husband able to afford his wife such necessa- 
bite of the reptile would be instantaneous death. ries as her education and habitudes have rendered in- 
This delicate souvenir from the amiable director was| dispensable, and yet refusing to allow them, is in 
politely received and acknowledged, of course; but! Pennsylvania guilty of such legal cruelty as would au- 
Vivier promised himself the most expeditious possible | thorize a divorce ; but the refusal of mere luxuries in 
pleasure of dropping his new token of friendship into! such a case would not sanction a divorce 
the Thames, or of presenting him to any love of such| That a husband who maliciously inflicts upon his 
playthings whom he should first encounter. It was! wife sucha long and humiliating, and annoying course 
not convenient for a day or two, however, and, mean-| of insults and mortifications as must ultimately destroy 
time he began to change his mind as to the desirableness| health or life, is guilty of such legal cruelty as would 
of his new toy. One gets accustomed to co-occupants| authorize a divorce, although such course of insult, &c 
of four walls, even if they be rattle-snakes. Observing | were unaccompanied by actual or threatened violence 
the terror with which he affected visitors, the horn-| to her person. 
player saw his value asa repellant, and as the grateful} The Court decreed that the matter should go to a 
snake was of course innocuous to his feeder, he found | jury upon the libel and answer as curtailed by the 
he could safely give him the freedom of the room| Court.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
when he wished to disembarrass himself of a bore. - 
Those who travel often, as Vivier professionally! Tyelaisnman’s Winnow,—A gentleman residing 
does, between England and France, know the annoy-| jn Albany asthe story goes, seeing an Irishman re- 
ance of having baggage impertinently overhauled and | moving an embankment from a dwelling, inqoired 
examined by custom-house officers. Vivier’s first ques- | « Patrick, what are you doing? ‘I am opening the 
tion, as the officer approaches, is !— cellar window, to be sure.’ ‘ And what are you doing 
« Do rattle-snakes pay a duty when imported ?” that for ?’,. May it plaise your honor,’ said Patrick, 
«“ No—but why ?” to let out the dark.” 


« Because I have one among my baggage.” 
“ You joke !” oe Fine AnaGram.—The most admirable anagram on 
“ Very well! Remember I have cautioned you, and | record, is the answer to the question Quid est veritas ? 
I tell you, moreover, that the least touch of his sting ie} (What is truth ?) put by Pontius Pilate to our Saviour’ 


instant death. Here are my keys '” Est vir qui adest, (It is the man who is here.) 
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Mr. Gites.—The Rev. Mr Giles commenced a 
course of six lectures on topics selected from Don 
Quixofte’ at the Mercantile Library. on Monday eve- 
ning, with a sketch of the life aud character of Cer- 
vantes. ‘The characteristics of the lecture were the 
general tone of manliness, the disposition to do full 
justice to the essential traits of the author; the rec- 
ognition of the great writer’s magnanimity and patient 
heroic action , the exhibition of the redeeming qual- 
ities, the everliving virtues of the true-minded author 
rising above the Jselfihness and errors of his age—the 
lesson which genius is always teaching, and which the 
world never learns. These points, varied by an epi- 
grammatic pointed description of humor, in what it 
would not bear from analysis (which was worthy, in 
some of its nice touches, of the style of Dr. Holmes), 
carried a large audience very profitably and agreeably 
though the allotted hour. It gave us pleasure to -wit- 
ness the liberal attendance, though the lecture-room is 
in an out-of-the-way quarter. Our readers who have 
the opportunity should look in upon these lectures, 
which are conveniently delivered for most people’s 
engagements on the Monday night of each week only. 
The subject for next Monday si, “The Scope and Spirit 
of Don Quixotte.”—Literrpy World. 
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THE HARBINGER... 


‘SATURDAY, JANU\RY 27, 1849; 
Of modern civilization, the naliral fruits are contempt for 
0 fraud 


. . Oppression, a in trade, 
reck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, ali 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
iteliet is to come. and can only come from the new application 
ot Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Wrettam Eviery Cuannune, 
—— 
The Question of “ Interest.” 

Mr. Kellogg has named his book, recently published 
in this city,“ Capital and other Labor,” as if there 
were no difference between these two elements of pro- 
duction which have been so long at war. ‘There is no 
difference, when rightly considered, but looking at the 
result of their actual workings, we find that they have 
been implacable and malignant enemies. Or, we should 
say rather, that they have, for the most part, stood to 
each other in the relation of Master and Slave,—-La- 
hor having done the work, and Capital reaped the har- 


vest. 
Yet, considering the nature of Capital, and the ser- 
vices which it unquestionably renders, as one of the 


elements of Productian, we have no right to exclude 
it from al! participation in the results of a joint opera- 
von. If it hus contributed,in any degree, to the per- 
fection of a product, it forms to that extent, a portion 
of the product, and is entitled in justice to a share. 
How much this ought to be, in given circumstances, 
depends upon those circumstances themselves, and we 
have never yetseen any general rule of distribution 
propounded, which we thought would cover all the spe- 
cial cases that might arise. Incertain states of so- 
ciety the functions of capital are highly important, 
while in others they dwindle into insignificance. Thus, 
in new countries, where Labor is plenty, and Capital 
deficient, the uses of the latter are immense, while in 
highly-refined and artificial nations, it becomes a drug 
almost in the market. 
of enterprise in which Capital has small efficacy, while 
in others, it does all, and Labor litle. The gold-dig- 
gers of California have slender need of the treasures 


There are, again, some forms 


of the cities, because without any of the results of ac- 
cumulated labor, with a simple pick-axe and seive, 
they can attain the objects of their search; but the 
mechanic who works the gold they procure up into im- 
plicated instruments, or the sailor who makes distant 
voyages in pursuit of gain, requires a large preliminary 
outlay of Capital to enable him to carry on his pur- 
suit. Now, actual Labor, which is the prime element 
inevery undertaking, deserves, of course, the prime 
return ; but, inasmuch as Capital, or reserved and ac- 
cumulated Labor, has assisted it in putting forth its ac- 
tivity, it cannot equitably take the whole. 

The difficulty, however, heretofore, has been that 
Capital has taken the whole; and there is little dan- 
ger, while Society remains as it is, that Labor will get 
even so much as its deserts. How prodigious its plun- 
derings have been few people are aware, but if they 
will take the time to read Mr. Kellogg’s book, they will 
acquire some notion of the frightful extent to which it 
has levelled its contributions on Society. The preda- 
tory excursions of robber-hordes ; ihe exactions of 
oriental despots, who levy taxes which eat up whole 
provinces ; the seizures of nations by other nations, on 
some miserable pretence of war, are all childs-play in 
comparison with the tyrannies inflicted, directly or in- 
directly, by Capital. Its maw has an infinite capacity, 
and unsatisfied with repletion, it periodically renews 
its youth, and swells at every renewal. 

Here is Mr. Kellogg’s illustration of these facts: 

“ There are but two purposes to which the yearly 
products of labor can be applied. One is the pay- 
mentof the yearly rent or interest on the capital em- 
ployed, and the other is the payment of labor. If la- 
borers pay to capital, as use or interest for the year, 
their whole surplus products, the laborers, as a body, 
work merely for a subsistence, and the capital takes 
their whole su: plus earnings. The laborer receives for 
his year’s toil, food, clothing, and shelter only, and 
these, perhaps, of the poorest kind ; while the capital- 
ist lives in luxury, increases the number of his bonds 
and mortgages, or with his income buys land or builds 
houses to let, which will, in succeeding years, take a 
still greater sum from the laborer. ‘I'he law of inter- 
est, or per centage on money,as much governs the 
rent or use of all property, and consequently the re- 
ward of labor,as the law of gravitation governs the 
descent of water. If interest on money be too high,a 
few owners of capital will inevitably accumulat the 
wealth or products of the many. No body of men 
can, by labor, offer successful resistance to accumula- 
tion by the law of interest, more than they can by la- 
bor alter the effect of the law of gravitation, The 
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for the use, or as the accumulation on the one that he 
leased to them. The one hundred and twenty-sev 
lots which A. and B. earn the money to buy, cost 
$635,000, and the buildings cost an equal amount, ma- 
king together, $1,270,000 ; which sum is se to C. 
for seventy yeats’ rent of one house and worth 
$10,000, At the expiration of the lease, the original 
house must be returned to its owner, as well as the 
rent. If, instead of being invested in the house and 
lot, the $10,000 were loaned on interest at seven per 
cent., and the interest were collected and re-loaned 
quarterly, the money would accumulate in a given pe- 
riod precisely the same amount as the property. 

“ Now, suppose interest to be at three per cent. per 
annum, and A. and B. to build the house,and pay C. 
three per cent. annually on its cost of $10,000. This 
is $300, instead of 700 a year; and, at this rate, the 
intereat on money collected and re-loaned quarterly, 
requires nearly twenty-four years to accumulate a sum 
equal to the principal. Therefore, in twenty-four years 
A. and B. would give C. another house ; and, in sev- 
enty-two years, seven houses, instead of one hundred 
and twenty-seven, which they are compelled to do at 
seven per cent. interest. The labor of building the 
| houses is neither increased by a high rate, nor dimin- 

ished by a low rate of interest. 

“Tf C. let nis house to A. and B. at six per cent., in 
about twelve years the income or rent will equal the 
| principal; therefore, atthe expiration of that period, 
A. and B. must pay C. another house, and in twenty- 
four years, they must pay him three houses. But if 
C. lease the house to them for twenty-four years at 
three per cent., A. and B. return him his house, sdding 
one to it as its rent, and retain two housesas their own 
surplus. With interest at three per cent., in twenty- 
four years A. and B would each own a house and lot 
worth $10,000; while, with the interest on money 
loaned or invested in property at six per cent., both 
would still be tenants, although they would have per- 
formed, in both cases, the same amount of labor. With 
interest at three per cent., in forty-eight years they 
would give C, three houses, instead of fifteen, as at 
six per cent., and they would own twelve as the sur- 
plus product of theirlabor. But at six per cent. C.’s 
capital would compel A. and B. to continue his ten- 
ants, and to build for him sixteen houses more during 
the next twelve years. 

“Take another example of the accumulation of 
property at seven per cent, interest. At the age of 
twenty-one, D. owns a well improved farm of one hun- 
dtedacres. He leases icto E. at an interest of seven 
per cent., payable in land, as the interest on money is 
payable in money. At the close of the year, E. pays 
D. seven acres of as good quality as the one hundred 
rented, and with a pro rata proportion of buildings 
upon them. D. continues to lease the farm to E., re- 
quiring him to pay the rent in land half yearly, as in- 
to 











pay rent on the land so paid, as the borrower of mon- 
ey pays interest on the interest which he adds half 
yearly to the principal. In ten years, E. must pay one 
farm ; in twenty years, three farms; in thirty years, 
seven farms ; in forty years, fifteen farms ; xn fifty years, 
thirty-one farms; m sixty years, sixty-three farms; 
and in seventy years, one hundred and twenty-seven 
farms; all as highly cultivated as the one originally 
leased. At the age of ninety-one, D. can bequeath to 
his posterity one hundred and twenty-seven farms, 
from the mere rent onone. These farms E. must earn 
by the labor of seventy years, and pay to D. for the 
use of one farm. If he could perform the labor to 
gain one hundred and twenty-seven farms to pay to D. 
in rent, and the interest or rent were reduced to one 
per cent., in seventy years he would pay to D. only 
about one farm as rent, and would retain one hundred 
and twenty-six as the surplus of his labor. 

“ The following statement shows the effect upon pro- 
ducers of a rate of interest on capital of six per cent. 
perannum. ‘The yearly income of our most wealthy 
citizen from dividends on state, bank, and otherstocks 
money loaned on bonds and mortgages, and rents of 
property, is said to amonnt to $2,000,000. Take the 
farmers of the six New England States, include those 
of New York and New Jersey, and it is very doubtful 
whether, after paying necessary expenses, each makes 
a yearly gain of more than one hundred dollars. This 
ealculation would require the use of twenty thousand 
farms,and the surplus earnings of twenty thousand 
farmers and their families, to clear $2,000,000 a-year. 
However difficult it might be to trace the ways and 
means by which this income is gathered, it takes 
$2,000,000 worth of the surplus products of labor to 
pay the legal accumulation on the capital. Suppose 
able-bodied men to earn one dollar per day, for an av- 
erage of two hundred and seventy-five days in each 
yeat—that is, $275. Two millions of dollars would 
annually hire aud pay forthe labor of seven thousand 
two hundred and seventy-six men. Allow the receiv- 
er of the income to expend yearly, for his own support, 
as much as seventy-three laborers earn, and he will 
sull receive a clear gain of $1,980,000 yearly, the en- 
tire earnings of seven thousand two hundred and three 
men. Calculate the interest on $1,980,000 at six per 
cent. and the next year it will make an addition to his 
income of 118,800; which sum would pay for the la- 
bor of four hundred and thirty-two men, in addition to 


evil is legislative, and the remedy must be legislative. | the number employed in the preceding year. 


“« Money loaned‘on interest, or invested in property, 
is doubled in a certain length of time, according to the 
rate of interest charged. When this rate is too high, 
it requires the principal ta be doubled in so short a time, 
that the borrower is compelled to give all his surplus 
products as interest or rent on the capital; whereas, 
justice requires that he should pay for its use only a 
moderate per centage, and himself retain the chief 
surpluwof his labor. 

The following illustration, calculating property to 
accumulate or double at certain rates of yearly per 
centage, in the same manner as money, will clearly 
exhibit the various results to laborers from various 
rates of interest. A., B., and C., are young men, who 
have justcome of age. C. is heir to $10,000, while 
A.and B. are mechanics, without capital. ©. con- 
tracts with A. and B. to build a house which shall! cost 
$5,000, on a lot for which he paid $5,000. The house 
and lot together are worth $10,000. CC. leases this 
property to A. and B., and charges them seven per 
cent. upon its cost, clear of insuranee, taxes,and re- 
pairs. The interest is payable once a quarier. A rate 
of interest of seven per cent. per annum, paid quarter- 
ly, will accumulate a sum equal to the principal loaned 
or invested in property, in tem years. In this period, 
A. and B. are compelled to buy another lot, build upon 
it another as good a house, and pay the lot and house 
to C. for the use of the house they occupy. In twen- 
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“What isthe probable surplus that each of these 
laboring men would yearly retain, after deducting from 
the $575 their own expenses, and those of tbeir fami- 
lies? Can any laboring community be prosperous, and 
pay so great an amount of interest on capital? The 
legal power of capital to accumulate an undue rate of 
interest, compels these laborers to give all their surplus 
products to one man for the use of capital, while they 
and their families are deprived of a good subsistence, 
and are obliged continually to inerease that capital, 


which yearly exercises a greater power over their la- 
| bor. 


“ In order that the power of the ordinary rates of 
interest to concentrate property in the hands of capi- 
talists may be more clearly seen, in the following il- 


oven pe-p the contracts shal! be based upon wheat in- 


stead of upon money. 


‘Take the yearly income of Mr. 
A., say $2,000,000. 


If his money be loaned, or his 


| property be leased at six per cent. on its valuation, he 


must be worth thirty-three and a third millions of dol- 
Suppose Mr. A.., instead, to be worth thirty-three 
anda third millions of bushels of wheat. Let him 
| lend the wheat instead of the money at six per cent., 
and the interest will be precisely two millions of bush- 
‘els. The farmers who borrow the wheat, and give 





their bonds and mortgages upon their farms to secure 
the payment of the principal and the interest, must 
sow, reap, and thrash out two millions of bushels, 


: nee 


to of the 
debt. With interest at one per cent., will as 
much 


Mr. A.’s yearly claims, by paying 
three hundred and thirty-three thousand three hundred 
and thirty-three and a third bushels of wheat, as they 
would at an interest of six per cent., by paying two 
millions of bushels. If eachacre of land produce fif- 
teen bushels of wheat, and the farmers cultivate on 
an average ten acres each, it will take the labor of thir- 
teen thousand three hundred and thirty-three farmers, 
and the use of one hundred and thirty-three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three and a third acres of 
land to pay the yearly interest of six per cent. on the 
thirty-three anda third millions of bushels of wheat 
borrowed of Mr. A. But if interest be at one per 
cent., and the farmers continue to pay Mr. A. the two 
millions of bushels yearly, in eighteen years and four 
months, they will pay off both the principal and the 
interest of the debt. 

** Suppose the farmers to pay six per cent. interest, 
that is, two millions of bushels of wheat ‘on the loan 
for twenty years, they will pay forty millions of bush- 


els to satisfy the interest, and will still owe the thirty- | 


three and a third millions principal.” 
This is all very striking and very true; but we are 
not sure that Mr. Kellogg has hit upon the proper rem- 








edy. We do not think that any coercive laws are ad- 
equate to meet the difficulty. By confining the rate 
of interest to a lower standard, we might, perha,s, 
prevent these enormous accumulations of wealth, but 
we should at the same time be imposing a paralysis 





upon the freedom of enterprise and trade, or holding 
out invitations to the practice of usury. Yet neither 
of these results is desirable, and what reformers should 
aim at is some plan by which distributive justice can 
be attained without violating individual liberty. We 
hold that if a man has property, itis his to dispose of 
on what terms he pleases, so long as he does not in- 
vade the rights of his fellow-men, or do that which is 
directly pernicious to society. But at the same time we 
hold it to be the duty of society to declare what is prop- 
erty, and to prevent individuals from usurping, as their 
exclusive possession, that which was given by the Cre- 
ator to our whole race. 

The difficulties to which Mr. Kellogg alludes, have 
all grown out of the exclusive appropriation of Land ; 
and they could all be removed by rescuing this free el- 
ement from the grasp of those who have plundered so- 
ciety of its heritage. Let the Lanp be once declared 
free, and the question of interest would take care of 
itself; let investments in land be nullified, and the 
temptation to excessive accumulation is repealed. 

For the Harbinger. 
Christianity and Association. 

We have evidently approached the phase in social 
science when it seeks to develope its relations to reli- 
gion. This is seen in movements made among Asso- 
ciationists of all countries, and in the discussions going 
on in associative journals. How stands the cause of 
universal brotherhood, then, in relation to the clearest 
revelations which God has made to the race, and in 
relation to the Christian church, which, though inherit- 
ing the depravity of the past, has borne in its bosom 
that inspiration which has been, after all, the great 
fact in human history for eighteen centuries? Do 
Christianity and Association tend in different ways ? 
Can the worshippers of divine order and providence in 
the world afford to lose the light which dawned from 
Bethlehem? Can the christian church and christian 
civilization spare the fulfilment of its science, its word 

nd its aspirations, afforded by association? Christi- 
anity, as it took its form in the mind of Christ,was the 
blessed religion of humanity, the union of the great 
heartof man with God. This great idea has been 
treasured in the church, and has lit up the ages, not- 
withstanding the perversion and depravity, which, 
reaching down from heathenism, has continued to the 
present day to sunder the ties of life, and to isolate 
men from each other. And now, standing in the se- 
cond great epoch of revolutions in which the protest is 
made against the ‘gigantic forms of injustice, which, 
like a nightmare, have brooded over past history,— 
where should the first debt of gratitude be paid by 
those who hail the advent ofa social state, outwardly 
and inwardly made at once? The conviction which 
has been silently extending throughout ‘christendom 
for the last thirty years has proceeded from no fore- 
sight or united effortofmen. It has come, in the full- 
ness of time, out of human experience, into which Pro- 
vidence has been continually pouring its influences, 
and chief of all, the influence of the divine thought and 
life of Christ. Association and humanity plainly owe 
to-day the progress they have made, the hopes they 
cherish, tothe nearer connection of man with God, 
the commencement of which history unerringly refers 
to the influence and time of Christ. 

Association, then, was born of Christianity. The 
relation, on the other hand, is no less true and essen- 
tial. The system of religion, called Christianity to- 
day, is enslaved to the social laws which have avcom- 
panied the race in its emergence from barbarism. 
The relations of life have necessarily controlled the 
relations of thought and aspiration. The religiou pro- 
fessed as a theory has necessarily yielded to the ha- 
bits of social existence surrounding it, and when, at 
length, it reacts upon these, it requires, as at the pre- 
sent moment, social reform as the first condition of its 
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the profound conviction, which the love of max unfold. 
ing the love of God, has taught to us. The religious 
life of society is as tangible as ite commercial, and our 
work, which isall embracing, ceatres, if any where, 
upon the primary relations of God to man. 

This is not only ‘our mission as associationists, cal]. 
ed and consectated as we should be, to the work of 
regenerating and harmonizing the earth, but itis one, 
at least, of the most powerful, if not the most powemy| 
means of indoctrination at our disposal, Let the 
brotherhood of, man be preached as the religion for 
which Christ lived—let the joy of the gospel, instead 
of its travail, as heretofore, be announced—Divine en. 
thusiasm from the contemplation of the subject in its 
largest relations, speak in the presence of God, and no 
reproach of inaction or coldness will ever be brought 
against our teaching or attempts at realization. A 
most striking illustration is held up before us, though 
in an inverse form, of the power of such teaching. The 
history of the Mormons shows what the one idea of the 
union of religion and life may be made to accompish, 
With amistaken basis, with subversive maxims, the 
one thought of founding a society whose religion and 
life should be the same, sufficed to draw tens of thous- 
ands from every tie of selfish civilization to make the 
effort to live and believe together. Have we consider- 
ed what superior attractions our faith, the faith in a 
divine order of society, the realization of Christianity, 
has to offer over that, which in fifteen years, has made 
the Mormons a people of themselves? The train of 
thought which has been pursued, conducts to this ques- 
tion: should not our movement pivot upon religion 
In the work which we have undertaken, do we not fee] 
and see the need of the strength of God? Does not 
our science teach us that a unitary life,proceeding from 
Providence, can only be taught to the world in its full 
depth and meaning from the divine point of view ? 
Have we an apostle among us, to whom this word is 
given? W. F.C. 





For the Harbinger. 
The Marriage Question. 


Messrs. Epirors:—The argument of Y. S. has 
gone over a great deal of ground since my last com- 
munication. I shall not undertake to answer it in de- 
tail; this is the way in which discussions become wear- 
isome and endless; but simply state what he and I 
seem to be agreed upon as the main point in difference 
between us, and endeavor to support my side of the 
question by great and leading principles. 

In my first letter I charged upon Fourier, that, by 
proposing the dissolution of marriage at the will ot 
either or of both the parties, and allowing those par- 
ties to live afterwards in other connections, he had ad- 
mitted adultery into a plan of society which he calls 
divine. Y.S.admits that this dissolution of mar- 
riage is contemplated by Fourier, but denies that the 
new connections are adulterous. He admits, indeed, 
that they are adulterous according to our present mar- 
riage institutions,inasmuch as these, in joining the man 
and the womap together, require them not to violate 
bodily fidelity to each other, so long as they both shall 
live, and pronounce them guilty of adultery, if they do. 
But, he adds, if our present marriage institutions are 
changed by the will of society ; if it comes to be the 
settled law, opinion and custom, that the man may, if 
he pleases, leave the woman he had taken for his wife, 
and the wife do the like by her husband, then the very 
definition of marriage will be altered, and the subse- 
quent connections will no longer be adulterous, because 
they will not be violations of marriage in the new 
sense given to the term. In a word, Y. S. supposes 
that society can institute marriage under what new 
forms, with what new restrictions, or what new Liber- 
ties it pleases, and that a new idea and definition of 
adultery will always follow the new idea and defini- 
ion of marriage. Thus he says: (Harbinger of Dec. 
2d.) 

“ Adultery is nothing else but the violation on my 
part of an exclusive property which a certain man 
possesses in the person of a certain woman, and this 
possession is altogether legally constituted, depending 
upon an established law or usage of society. Re- 
move this law, then, and you obviously remove the sia 
it engenders ; for‘ the strength of sin is the law,’ and 
no one ‘ knows sin but by the law.’ In other words, 
give usa society which will refuse to allow apy man 
an exclusive property in the person of any woman, oF 
a property which shall be irrespective of the continu- 
ance of the woman’s aflection,and you give usa *0- 
ciety which will utterly exclude adultery and all its 
kindred defilements. Surely this is clear enough.” 

Yes; itis very clear that society,in the opinion of 
Y. S., can, of right, declare that marriage, instead of 
being, as now, a union for life between the parties en- 
tering into it, shall be a union determinable at the will 
of either party, or of both of them. Has society any 
such power! This is the question between us. 

I deny that society has this power, because there 18 
a Divinzand Erernat law regulating marriage, '° 
which Social laws are bound to conform themselves ; 
because, supposing social laws to make marriages de- 
terminable at the will of the parties, they would be 
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two things, anited in such manner as that it is charac- 
terized by love, or good... And from the farther fact, 
that the woman’s love is the love of the peculiar wis- 
dom of the man, The consequence of these relations 
is that the two sexes have a mutual inclination to con- 
join themselves, as it were, into one, and to form there - 
by that marriage of good and truth which exists in all 
created things. ‘When from this conjunctive inclina- 
tion they actually come together, with the views and 
under the laws which that inclination dictates, there 
arises the holy union called marriage. The law of. 
marriage, then, lies in the very nature of man ; lies in 

principles written by thie finger of God Himself in the 

essence and form of hisspiritual make. It is not, there- 

fore, “ altogether legally constituted,” neither does it 

depend upon any “established law or usage of socie- 

ty.” To say, when speaking of the power which can 

declare what shall be marriage, that marriage is from a 

divine law, (which Y. S. has, indeed, said in words,) 

and to say, that it is from social law, are contradictory 

propositions ; because a thing cannot serve two foun- 

tains, one of which ison high and the other below. 

The truth is properly stated thus: Marriage is froma 

divine and eternal law, and society, for its own wel- 

fare, must be very far from departing from that law, in 

any form it gives to marriage. Must, on the contrary, 
recognize and conform to it. If, in any essential par- 

ticular, it variés from that law, the things it calls mar- 

riages, are not marriages, and will prove that they 
are not those blessed unions, by the most disastrous 
results. 

2. Changing the order of the three points above enu- 
merated for examination, the next will be: Does the 
divine law of marriage demand that the man and the 
woman, so long as the marriage subsists between them, 
should live together on the principle of ‘ exclusive bo- 
dily possession.” Or, on the contrary, may marriage 
be on the principle of “a varied sexual tie?” In other 
words, must the parties observe “ bodily fidelity ” to 
each other? The reply is,they must. I would not 
make this a distinct proposition, if Y. S. had not de- 
nied it, and called for the proof of it in the following 
paragraph. 

“What we differ about, accordingly, is quite an- 
other question, namely, whether man and woman,hav- 
ing this undeniable internal or spiritual relation to each 
other, are left in free or fixed bodily relation to each 
other. This question A. E, F. unhappily overlooks 
or rather he fails to instruct us how the tact of a men-’ 
tal union between a man anda woman necessarily 
implies the, other fact of their exclusive bodtly union.” 

I scarcely know how to set about the tasx of prov- 
ing what is a matter, with most persons, of the plainest 
perception. The youth who loves a virgin needs no 
instruction on this point ; the idea that he must di- 
vide with any other the possession in which his love is 
to be consummated, and atthe same time to gain a 
deeper and more genuine life, is as deathto him. I 
say a deeper and more genuine life ; for love after mar- 
riage, though not so ardent as sexual love, is more ten- 
der; though not so apt to take alarm, is more dread- 
fully afraid when danger really threatens. And, un- 
der the actual event of seeing that which it covets un- 
reservedly for itself divided with another, feels a more 
fearful desolation carried into the inmost sanctuary of 
its bliss. This dictate of conjugal love itself has been 
80 well and so happily set forth in the communication 
of G. F. T., a communication in which genuine senti- 
ment is supported by clear and forcible reasons, that I 
will content myself with the philosophical proof. This 
is derived from the relations of the mind to the body. 
The distinction of sex results from the respective con- 
stitution of the male and the female mind; that is to 
say, the man is male, because he is characterized, men- 
tally, by truth, and the woman is female because she is 
characterized, mentally, by good. He who doubts this 
origin of sex in the body, has not yet apprehended the 
genesis of the body from the soul, whereby the former 
comes to be, in all points, the correspondent of the lat- 
ter. Now, to say that sex in the body is from sex in 
the mind, is to say, that the distinction of sex in the 
body was provided for the very purpose that the men- 
tal union between these, might end in bodily union. 
The one “ implies” the other, as certainly as a prior 
implies a posterior, or as a cause “implies” an effect. 

3. Under the divine law of marriage should marri- 
ages be contracted for life? This question divides it- 
self into two branches. Should they be for life, 
where the parties are congenial ? Should they be for life 
where the parties are uncongenial ? 

There can be no doubt upon the first of these two 





cy is to become more and more intimate. 
jugal union of minds is never at a stay ; by a thousand 
influences, and especially by the birth and rearing of | 
children, it becomes closer and closer, the husband 
and wife growing daily into each others image. This 
being its sure result, it dictates that marriage should 
be contracted with the intention and the promise of 
mMatualmental and bodily fidelity for life. if an en- 
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lansterinn marriages mean alliances contracted in in- 
tention and promise, only during the pleasure of one 
or both the paities, then, Fourier has indeed banished 


. |adultery from his society, but he has banished it by 


banishing marriage. There can be no adultery under 


three million phalanxes—imay such a calamity never 
bezide it—there will be nothing but a universal concu- 
binage. I charged adultery upon his love relations on 
the supposition that he provided for marriages, con- 
cerning the correctness of which supposition I see 
room, at present, to doubt. 

The other branch of the ‘question now comes up: 
shall marriages of mutual repagnance be obligntory 
during the joint loves of man and wife, so far as that 
they shall not be dissolvable at the will of the parties 
or either of them? Despite the seeming hardship of 
the case the reply here is, they must be thas obligato- 
tory. For the warrant of this position I go at once to 
he highest authority. Whether marriage be dissolva- 
ble at the will of the man was a question brought by 
the Jews to the Lord, when he was in the world, for 
his decision. They reminded him, in putting the 
question, that their law gave permission to the man to 
put away his wife, giving her“ a bill of divoreement.” 
His decision was, that this was a thing permitted to 
them for“ the hardness of their hearts,” but that it 
was not so from the beginning, since it Was in con- 
travention of the ttue relations between the sexes, ac- 
cording to which a man should “ cleave to his wife,” 
that is, manifestly, should cleave to her while they 
should both live. When His disciples subsequently 
expressed their feeling that, if the man was thus bound 
to his wife it was not good to marry, He did not re- 
cede from His decision. On the same occasion He 
used the further words: “ Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery ; and whoso marrieth 
her that is put away doth commit adultery,” which 
contain, it seems to me, an explicit divine decision 


| against Fourier’s scheme for an unlimited privilege of 


divorce, The “liberty” which Fourier recommends 
by way of perfecting society as :o marriage, was once 
enjoyed, as to part of it, by the Jews, but was express- 
ly revoked for Christians, and the sole condition on 
which marriages may be dissolved among them, sia- 
ted by Him who made man male and female. What 
are Fourier’s ideas but a re-enactment, in the face of 
Christianity, of the Jewish license, with an addition 
which even the genius of that most sensual people did 
not exact, namely, a liberty to the wife also of putting 
away her husband ? $ 

That this is the true construction of the scriptural 
passages* alluded to may be shown by an authority 
which Y. S. holds in high regard. If the question be 
put : Shall marriages endure for life when the parties 
are not interiorly united? Swedenborg answers it as 
follows : 

“Tt would be otherwise, if marriages entered into were 
not contracted for the term of jife, but were dissolvable 
at will, as they were with the [sraelitish nation, which 
arrogated to itself the liberty ef putting away wives for 
any cause whatever—-as is manifest from these words in 
Matthew”--which are cited—after which he continues— 
“Since, therefore, the covenant of marriage is a covenant 
of life, it follows that appearances of love and friend- 
ship between consorts are necessities— That matrimo- 
nies contracted are tu continue even to the end of life 
in the world is from divine law, and because from this it 
is also from rational law, and thence from civil law; 
from divine law in that it is not lawful to put away a 
wife and marry another except for whoredom as above ; 
from rational law because it is founded upon spiritual, 
for divine law and rational law are one law; from the 
latter and former at once, or through the latter from 
the former may be seen to a great number the enormi- 
ties, and destruction of societies, and dissolutions of 
marriages or the puttings away of wives at the good 
pleasure of the husbands before death.” ©. L. 276. 

* 7 * » * +. * 

This passage proves, besides the particular point for 
which it is cited, the entire discrepance of Fourier’s 
general system of marriage from Swedenborg’s. The 
latter had a fuil view of the wretched state of the sex- 
ual relations in the present age of the world, and pro- 
poses means for alleviating it. He concedes, for this 
purpose, certain liberties both to the married and the 
unmarried, that is, if they positively refuse to be bound 
by higher and truer laws. But, in marriage, these 
liverties are conceded by him only to the man, and are 
expressly withheld from the woman for reasons given: 
he forbids the dissolution of the viniculum matrimonii 
for any cause but one, and declares their liberties, in- 
stead of being the crown and perfection of the mar- 
riage institution, to derogate from conjugal love and to 
partake of the nature of scortatory love, which is from 
hell. These are vital points of difference. That Y. 
S. should hold both with Swedenborg and Fourier, 
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his views beenuse, in all the globe overspread by his| “°? 
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ry, but came here after that pe- 
the request of the writer: 

 Ciheinnadti, Dee! 26, 1848. 
ror. G. Busw:— ’ 


Esteemed Sir—The Nov. No. of the “ Repository” 

_ the of the Ohio Association, 

shed, as you say, for publication by the Rev. B. F. 
Barrett. The tape of its Acting Committee, has in- 
my name to the public, coupled with censure 

on account of some alleged ‘aformality in my ordina- 
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I request sufficient space in your pages, to correct 
false impressions, as well as to explain my relations 
with the above Association, which have perhaps influ- 
enced what I must denominate as, at least, an un- 
kind attack. 

By reference to page 37, of the Journal of Western 
Conventions, 1848, the following will be found :-- 
«To the Ohio Associution. 

Breruren :—Believing most honestly, that you have 
transcended the powers entrusted to your charge, and 
are illegally constituted in many particulars, and hav- 
ing in vain endeavored, through the progress of your 
action, to arrest your proceedings until proper delibera- 
tion among the people shall have been had, nothing 
now remains for me than to dissociate myself from 
your body. 
your list of members. 

Very respectfully, 


communication, whieh was intended for 


I request that my name may be taken off 


100 


,aeceding to my request, and appointing a time 
and place of meeting with the Society, of which he 
was the head and ‘or, I went, and after preaching 
a discourse to his ty, was in their presence or- 
dained, of which part the Secretary made a minute, 
and informed the Western Convention officially at its 
following sitting. See Journal, p. 22, Report of the 
Louisville Society.” 

‘The plea on which this ordination is now attacked 
is, that Rev. 8 H. Wills had no righ: to ordain, but by 
the “ request. consent or approbation of some regular- 
ly organized Society.” It is said no organized Socie- 
ty requested it, and Mr. Wills’ Society, though organ- 
ized, did not formally give their consent or ap proba- 
tion,” by taking a vote on the question. The whole 
alleged informality therefore, turns upon the question 
whether the presence of the Society, the minute of the 
transaction made by the secretary, and an official no- 
tification of tho sam» to the Western Convention, be 
sufficient evidence of “ consent or approbation,” tak- 
ing Mr Wills within the range of his authority. 

This is certainly a very large question! upon 
which some might write a whole volume, but which 
I do not feel disposed to discuss ; perhaps some abler 
pen may enlighten us upon its merits. Were I, how- 
ever to venture an off-hand opinion, [ should say, that 
were a peron to extend his hand tome, I would not 
ask him to declare by word of mouth what he meant, 
before L accepted his proffered Courtesy ; so [ conclude 
| that the preseace and assistance of the Louisville So- 
ciety at the ceremony, was consent or approbation in 
potency ; it was more emphatic,than a dozen formal 





E Youtuesr, Minister of the New Church.” votes ; it was to a formal vote what the substance is to 
. 


This withdrawal was occasioned by my conviction 


that delegates elected and sent, to carry out the spirit | 


and intentions of the Western Convention, a charter- 
ed body that had existed sixteen years, could not with 
propriety abandon their trust, dissolve the Corpora- 


tion, and then constitute themselves in the name of| tend he has done. 


the shadow, reality to representation, action to mere 
thought. 

It is to be noted here, that previous to my ordina- 
| tion, I was ignorant of the limitations to Mr. Wills’ 
| powers ; and I‘ trusted implicitly to his discretion, to 
| conduct me properly through the ordeal, which 1 con- 
As formality has been omitted, 


the whole of Ohio, and a part of Indiana, Kentucky, | neither the spirit nor the letter of his instructions has 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, into a new Association,| been violated ; and I think that, havisg pursued honest 


adverse to the very spirit that had given rise to the 


formation of a Western Convention, without, at least,| to ultimate whatever use [ am capable. 


consulting the wishes of those who had delegated 
them, and obtaining from them the necessary powers 
for such a change. The consequences have been, as 
T foresaw—the Ohio Association is not recognized but 
as constituting the handful of men who then and there 
created it. 
did not number many more than half a dozen, Minis- 
ters and delegates united. But to feturn, it will be 
seen from my communication above, that I had with- 
drawn from under the auspices of the Ohio Associa- 
tion ; whence then its assumed jurisdiction over me? 
Why, if my ordination was to be ignored, was it not 
done when I was a member of the Convention, in 
which I had a seat by virtue of the very ordination 
which is now questioned. 

The following is the rule under which I was allow- 
ed membership :—* All New Church ministers, hav- 


Its last sitting at Dayton, I understand, 


| intentions, in an honest manner, I may be left in peace 
Bat admit for 
the sake of argument that Mr. Wills transcended his 
powers ; even this will not affect the legality of the 
ceremony, which having been performed in good 
faith, by the proper and acknowledged authority, ex- 
onerates me from all censure or disqualification. 

To conclude, Mr. Editor, I will remark that the 
most objectionable feature of the Report you have 
published, is, that though well calculated to injure my 
use, which is my spiritual life, by raising prejudices 
against me, yet the minutes inform us that action on 
its merits was delayed till May ’49. Thus for six 
months a censorious article is circulated, without any 
one being formally responsible. The Association re- 
fused to adopt that part of the Committee’s Report, 
why was it published? Has the Gentleman who fur- 
nished you the report, done in this instance as he 
would be done by? Is it usual to publish matter not 





ing been regularly ordained, and in good standing, adopted by a deliberative body, especially such as af- 


shall be entitled toa seat in this Convention.” My 
mission to that Convention, constituted of the very 


fects anothers reputation? I think not, and am there - 
fore grieved to recognize, in one claiming tobe of a 


individuals who have now questioned my legitimacy,| high and spiritual Church, a spirit so foreign to heav- 


settled conclusively that they then considered me 


enly charity ; which spirit I hope reflecuon will re- 


“regularly ordained and in good standing,’ whatever buke and deprive of all partizan character in future. 


they may now do. 
I shall now proceed to lay before your readers, the 
facts connected with my ordination ; and leave them 


I am of opinion that the New Church opens a suffi- 
ciently wide field, for two such bodies as the Ohio As- 
sociation and my humble self to circulate, without 


to judge whether these gentlemen were right in the jostling each other, or making it necessary that one 
first instance, when they considered me sufficiently/ should be got out of existence that the other may 


legitimate for admission to their ranks, or whether 
the informalities they now perceive, are due to their 
actual existence,or a defect in the new glasses they 
have puton, or the new stand-point from which they 
regard me. 


thrive. Let us both live, for in the Lord’s Church 
there are many mansions, and room for all. Variety, 
not uniformity,should be cultivated; and the use of 
each variety, the only bond of union among them. 
Until this truth is recognized and realised, we shall 


I have been now nea rly twenty years a receiver of have no peace, for each will be endeavoring to impose 


the doctrines of the New Church 


It is one of the| his form on allthe rest, and they provoke opposition 


strongest affections of those in the reception of anything | 4%¢ collisions innumerable, as we have too often expe- 


good, to endeavor to communicate it to others; where- 
fore, from my first reception, I have, on all convenien 
occasions, proclaimed in public discourses, and in pri- 
vate conversations, the truths I so much valued. 
Yet I never obtained my own consent to enter formal- 
ly on the duties of the ministerial function, until about 
three years ago. Having it then in prospect to be 
called to an important use, in which ordination would 


| rienced, much to the injury of the spiritual states of 
all concerned. Let sectarian action cease, and the 
Lord alone be worshipped and elevated, and all will 
be well. Respectfully, 
Your Friend and Brother, 
E. Yue. 





A Reply tothe Repositoy. 





be proper; I applied to the Western Convention of | To the Editors of the Harbinger: 


’46 for license, which was granted. This I intended 
as preparatory to ordination, should circumstances 
seem finally to demand it. 

That I was not idle as a licentiate, will be seen by 
consulting the Western Convention Journal, °48, page 
23, where I report having officiated for six months, 
regularly in Covington, Ky., to a congregation vary- 
ing from 24 to 60 persons, besides performing mis- 
sionary services in the surrounding country, for none 
of which did I ever claim or receive any compensa- 
tion, considering myself sufficiently rewarded by the 
pleasures connected with the use. 

In April, ’48, I had good reason to expect to be call- 
ed away from this part of the country ; and it became 
desirable to consummate my ordination. Accordingly 
I signified my wishes to my friends, and two petitions 
were severally drawn up by different parties, recom- 
mending me in warm terms to Rev. S. H. Wills, or 
ary other ordaining power for induction into the Min- 
istry. These petitions were signed by all the male 
members, who were in the habit of attending my Cov- 
ington meetings, except one or two. Of the three 
Trustees of the Cincinnati Society, two signed the pe- 
tition ; and many others of our most respectable and 
oldest members followed their example. 

The Western Convention never having enacted 
any laws of order in reference to ordination, left me at 
liberty to go immediately to Mr. Wills, who was rec- 
ognized by that body as the proper functionary to in- 
duct me into that use. Accordingly I addressed him 
as follows :— 


Cincinnati, April 18, 1848. 
Respected Sir—You may perhaps be aware, that I 


under these circumstances, is as though he should insist | have been officiatiog. for the last two years, as licen- 


on keeping company with two men, who set out, the 


tiate in the New Jerusalem Church dispensation. I 
have a desire to perform the duties belonging to an 


What more beautiful proofs of the necessity of pre- 
paring, in the natural principle, suitable planes for the 
divine influx, can be given than are contained in No. 
4618 of the Arc; in this paragraph it is shown that 
even the influx from the inmost heavens would perish 
in the middle and lower heavens, if a facility of re- 
ceiving it were not previously prepared in them by the 
Lord. This paragraph is too beautiful not to be re- 
corded entire. “The rational has not life until the 
natural corresponds ; the case herein is like that of the 
light of the eye, which perishes unless it has objects 
out of itself which it may see, and so also the rest of 
the senses ; in like manner if the objects are altoge- 
ther contrary ; for such objects occasion death ; and 
also the case is like that of a fountain whose waters 
have no efflux ; in consequence whereof the spring is 
choked up. Similar to this is the case of the rational 
principle ; unless there be a reception of its light in the 
natural, its light perishes, for the scientifics in the nat- 
ural principle are the objects of the sight of the ration- 
ai; and if these objects be contrary to the light, that 
is, to the intelligence of truth and the wisdom of good, 
the right of the rational principle also perishes, for it 
cannot flow into things contrary te itself ; hence it is, 
that the rational principle with those who are in evils 
and falses, is closed, so that no communication with 
heaven is open through it, except only as it were 
through chinks, that there may be a faculty of thinking 
of reasoning, and of speaking. This is the ground and 


one with his face to the east, the other with his face to| o-dained Minister, and mf friends here have been kind |.reason why the natural principle muet be prepared for 


the west. 


As this is impossible, he really associates | enough to recommend me, by their signatures to a pe- 


himself with Fourier and looks towards Swedenborg. | ‘ition, as in their opinion calculated to be useful in that 


The conflict of his views with themselves, from the 


capacity. There are two petitions to that effect, and 
addressed to you or any other ordaining Minister. 


reception, to the intent that it may be conjoined with 
the rational, which preparation is effected by regene- 
| ration trom the Lord, and in this case, when it is con- 


attempt to reconcile those who are irreconcilable, ap- | My business may eall me suddenly on a tour through | jomed, the rational principle lives in the natural, for in 
points, ‘They shoald be for life, because their tenden- | Pe@rs continually, and is enough to satisfy any one—I | the country, and as I should like to go with my in-| the natural it sees its objects, as was said, just as the 


real insight into the sabject he has diseoursed upon so 


abundantly. 


. > ry 2 . | , > . ; - 
The con- | Write it not as a controversial fling—that he has little | creas d powers, I shall be very muc h obliged to you to 
| signify to me at what time (if at all) it will be conve- 


nient to you to induct me into that office. If it meets 


sight of the eye in the objects of the world. 


The ra- 


tional principle indeed has a life in itself, distinct from 


| with your approbation, I should like the ceremony to the life of the natural, but stili the rational principle is 


I beg leave to trespass with one communication  >¢ performed on Sunday, when, if the Bfethren please, jp the natural as a man is in his home, or the soul in its 


more, upon the columns of the Harbinger. It shall | 
close the discussion on my side. A. E. F. 





*Matt. 5: 32.19; 3-12. Mark 10: 2-12. Lukeié: 18, | 


I will give you a discourse or two. 
Very respectfully, Your Brother in the Lord, 
E. YuLEE.” 
Rev. S. H. Wills. 


body. ‘The case is so likewise with the heavens ; the 
inmost or third heaven lives indeed distinct from the 
heavens which are beneath it, but still, unless there 


To the above, in course of mail, I received a brief was reception in the second or middle heaven, the wis- 
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dom therein would be dissipated ; in like manner, un- 
jess there was a reception of the light and intelligence 
of this latter heaven in the ultimate, or first heaven, 
and of this heaven finally in the natural principle of 
man, the intelligence of those heavens would also be 
dissipated, unless it was provided of the Lord that 
there should be reception elsewhere ; wherefore the 
heavens are so formed by the Lord, that one may serve 











rosa icf 






How such a man as who profess 
a full reception of the doctrines of the 
Chareh,” can be blind to the fact that there ex- 
ists a divine system of Society, that Association is that 
divine system, and that the realization of Association 


is the first step towards a complete regeneration of 


another for reception; and that, at length man, as to his} man, can scarcely be conceived, when yet he knows, 


natural and sensual principles, may serve for ultimate 
reception, for there the divine principle is in the ulti- 
mate of Order, and passes into the world ; therefore, if 
the ultimate accord with, or correspond with things 
prior, in this ease things prior are together in the ulti- 
mate, for the things which are ultimate, are recepta- 
cles of things prior to them, and herein things succes 
sive are together.” 

The conformity which it is absolutely necessary 
should exist between inferior and superior principles in 
order that superior principles might ultimately become 
principles of life, is designated by the term “ corres- 
pondence” in the writings of Swedenborg. “ Rege- 
neration consists in nothing else than the subjugation 
of the natural principle, and the exaltation of the spiri- 
tual to dominion ; and the natural principle is then sub- 
dued when it is reduced to correspondence.” No. 5651 
of the Arc. 

The question now is, by what means shall the re-un- 
ion, the conjunction, of the sensual with the celestial 
principle, or of the external with the internal man, be 
effected? On that subject is most implicit, the con- 
junction of the external with thee internal man in the 
work of science. For it is stated in No, 6052 of the 
Arc.: “ The conjunction of the internal or spiritual 
man with the external or natural man, cannot in any 
wise be effected, unless truths be insinuated into sci- 
entifics ; for scientifies with the delights of the natural 
affections constitute the external or natural man ,where- 
for unless conjunction be effected with scientifics, it 
cannot be effected atall; and yet, that man may be 
regeneratek, it is necessary that his internal and exter- 
nal be conjoined, for, unless they be conjoined, all good 
flowing in from the Lord, through the internal man 
into the external or natural, is either perverted or suffo- 
cated, or rejected, and in this case the internal princi- 
ple is also closed. The manner in which that conjunc- 
tion is effected, is by the insertion of truthe into sci- 
entijics.” 

In No. 5213 of the Arc., Swedenborg points out 
more particularly the boundless range of science, and 
shows what the scientifics are to which he refers; 
they are “all the scientifics of the church, all the sci- 
entifics which are true concerning correspondencies, 
concerning representatives, concerning significatives, 
concerning influx, concerning order, concerning intel- 
ligence and wisdom, concerning affections, yea, all 
truths of interior and exterior nature, as well visible as 

invisible, because these correspond to spiritual truths.” 


In No. 6750 of the Arc., it is likewise more parti- 
cularly stated by Swedenborg what sort of scienufics 
they are by means of which the conjunction of the ex- 
ternal and internal man is to be effected: “ Scienti- 
fics are things which they who are regenerating must 
first learn, inasmuch as they are a plane for things of 
the understanding, and the understanding is the reci- 
pient of the truth of faith, and the truth of faith is the 
recipient of the good of charity ; hence it may be man- 
ifest that the scientific principle is the first plane when 
man is regenerating ; by scientifics are not meant, 
philosophical! scientifics, but scientifics of the church.” 

In No. 4266 of the Arc. it is most distinctly and 
emphatically stated that God has predetermined a sci- 
entific organization for the external man and that a 
more particniar explanation of that organization is 
omitted by Swedenborg, because his readers would 
not understand it: “ As to what concerns the initiation 
of truth into good in the natural man, it cannot in any 
wise be explained to the apprehension, for the man of 
the Chruch at this day does not even know what the 
internal or spiritual man is, although he often speaks 
on the subject, nor does he know that truth is to be 
initiated into good in the external or natural man that 
he may become a man of the charch, still less that 
there is any orderly arrangement from the Lord in 
that man to the end that his conjunction with the in- 
ternal man may be effected ; these considerations 
which are most general, at this day are so hidden, 
that it is not known that such effects have place; 
wherefore to explain the particular end singular things 
which are here contained in the internal sense, con- 
cerning orderly arrangement and initiation would be 
to speak mere arcana, thus mere incredibles, conse- 
quently it wonld be in vain, or like casting seed upon 
the water or sand ;” this is the reason why a particular 
explanation is omitted, both here and also in what fol- 
lows of this period, and only a general explanation is 
given, not of human but divine science. According to 
Swedenborg’s own statement that science has only 
been attended to by him in general terms, and it was 
reserved for the genius of Charles Fourier, to demon- 
strate it asa practical truth. The object of my work 
is to show, that the science of Association as discover- 
ed by Charles Fourier, is the divine arrangement of 
Society to which Swedenborg alludes in No. 4266 of 
the: Arcana, the true science of correspondence, the 
science of uses, of charity, the science of the conjunc- 
tion of the external with the internal man, and I heave 
no doubt that it will bo received as such by all those 
members of the New Church who read my word dili- 
gently, soberly and without prejudices. The quanti- 
ties of filth and dirt which Mr. B. has taken special 
pains te cast cpon it from the Augean stable of his be- 

wildered brain, will only serve to enhance the beauty 


or, at any rate, ought to know that God himself was }; 


compelled, in order tosave the heavens, to resort to a 
complete re-organization of the spiritual world, an or- 
ganization of that world into societies, the members 
of which would be united amongst each other, by simi- 
larity of affection and thought. Mr. B. seems to have 
forgotten this fact ; I therefore refer him to the treatise 
on the last judgment to refresh his memory. 

If there exist in the external man an Orderly ar- 
rangement from the Lord, or, in other words, a divine 
system of society, what then is the law of order in the 
divine system? That law is the series. Of Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine of the series Mr. B. is evidently igno- 
rant. Heconstantly refers to the series in the Arec., in 
T. C. T., in his Scientific works, ete. The necessity 
of a serial arrangement of the traths and goods of 
man, to effect the conjunction of the exteraal man with 
the internal, is beautifully foreshadowed in No. 10,303 
of the Arc: ‘ And thou shalt bruise of it into small 
pieces,’ Exodus,chap. 30.36,” That hereby is sig- 
nified the arrangement of truths into their series, ap- 
pearsfrom the signification of bruising, when applied 
to frankincense and to spices, by which are signified 
truths, as denoting the arrangement of truths into their 
series ; for bruising hasa like signification with grind- 
ing, but grinding is predicated of wheat, barley, fitch- 
es, whereas bruising is predicated of oil, frankincense 
and spices. What is specifically signified by bruising 
and grinding, cannot be known, unless it be known 
how the case is with man in respect to the goods and 
truths which are signified by wheat, barley, meal, fine 
flour, oil, frankincense and spices, &c., &c. 

Now, Mr. B.; Linvite you and all your followers, if 
you have any, to ponder over this remarkable para- 
graph. Here you have the spirit of the whole doctrine 
of Association expressed in a few words. Here you 
have it siated in the most unequivocal manner that 

1. Goods and truths require to be arranged in order 
tu serve for use. 

2. That they require to be arranged in series. 

3. That without this serial arrangement good has 
not any quality, and in no case puts itself forth into 
uses. 

4. That this serial arrangement of goods makes ev- 
ery particular good grateful, pleasant, delightful, be- 
cause in this seriai arrangement, every special good is 
enabled to unite itself with, and to develope an affec- 
tion of love ; and 

5. That every man, in this serial order, becomes his 
own good and truth. 

All that Fourier professes to have accomplished is 
to show that a serial arrangement of the goods of life, 
or the various forms of human activity in agriculture, 
science, mechanical industry and art, will make every 
man his own good and truth; his own heaven, a neigh 
bor, a form of use; that in this serial arrangement o 
industry man will work from pleasure, and never from 
necessity or compulsion ; and that in this serial ar- 
rangement man’s love-principle will always manifest 
itself in forms of heavenly beauty. In that serial ar- 
rangement the love-principle will show itself what 
Swedenborg has defined it in No. 5807 of the Are. : 
* As to what concerns the essance of the love-princi- 
ple, this principle is an harmonic resulting from the 
changes of state, and the variations in the forms or 
substances of which the human mind consists.” It 
must be strange fun for the jocose Mr. B. to sneer at 
the idea of harmonizing the passions, when Sweden- 
borg tells him in plain terms, that the love-principle, in 
its very essence, is an harmony. 

I mig ht here terminate all further controversy with 
Mr, B., satisfied as I am that I have succeeded in the 
eyes of every impartial and enlightened reader, in con- 
victing Mr. B. of the most insidious sophistry I cannot 
refrain, however, from showing in a few more instan- 
ces the evil spirit, the et.ange ignorance, and the utter 
confusion of ideas which stamp his criticism of my 
work. 

His manner of quoting me is decidedly vulgar and 
jesuitical. Not a single reader of Mr. B.’s article, I 
venture to say, will gather from it the idea that the 
advocates of Association believe in an orderly devel- 
opment of the passions, To judge from Mr. B.’s man- 
ner of quoting one would think that the passions are 
considered by those gentlemen like so many wild beasts 
which ought to be let loose upon the commanity as 
often as it suits their ravenous appetite to devastate 
and devour ; whereas the advocates of Association not 
only believe, but most emphatically teach, that the 
passions or loves are essentially an orderly principle, 
not made so by man’s understanding, but by the Di- 
vine Wisdom, which has inscribed upon the love-prin- 
ciple a law of order that is itself a constituent portion 
of that “ harmony,” and will regulate its various de- 
velopments and manifestatioas, agreeably to Divine 
Truth. The difference between the advocates of As- 
sociation and common moralists like Mr. B., is this, 
that the latter want to regulate the passions by the un- 
derstanding, and that the former employ their under- 
standing for the purpose of discovering the law of or- 
der inscribed upen the passions. It has already been 
stuted that this law istheseries. Buteven until that 


law be discovered, and have worked out a complete 
reconstruction of Society, the passions are constantly 
being kept in some kind of external order by that very 
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‘that ell. progress. 
pends upon the action and reaction of those two con- 
stituents of the love-principle, and that crue liberty and 


Mr. B. seems to take especial pains to dis- | 


See peeins in ened. By the by, what is 
g’s doctrine in reference to which leads, the 
will or the understanding? In No. 7342 of the Arca- 
na, we shall find that question answered: “ The will 
is what rules mao ; it is believed by some that the un- 
derstanding rules, but the understanding does not rule, 
unless the will inclines, for the understanding favors 
the will, inasmuch es the understanding, considered in 
itself, is nothing else but a form of the will; when it 
is said the will, the affection which is of the love, is 
meant, for the will of man is nothing else.” The same 
doctrine is taught in No. 7180 of the Arc., No. 244 
of D. W., ete 

Mr. B. is shocked at the idea that I should hold man- 


kind collectively responsible for their sins ; that I, for. 


instance, should hold myself responsible for the mis- 
chief which that uneasy and amiable sophist is endeav- 
oring to do to the caus of humanity and God. But I 
am too good a Swedenborgian not to believe in the 
collective accountability of the race, which is so clear- 
ly set forth in No. 689 of the Are.: “ There is an 
equilibrium of all things and of each, as to things ce- 
lestial, spiritual, and natural, so that no one can think, 
feel, and aet, but by others, and yet each individual is 
led to imagine that he does it moste freely from him- 
self.” Idonot acknowledge the prayer with which 
the New Church Scribe peints to the publican of old; 
I thank thee, O God, that I am not like that publican. 

Mr. B. seems to be shocked at my doctrine that 
God must have foreseen, and therefore have provided, 
the present sufferings of mankind. What says Swe- 
denborg, in No. 695 of the Arc.? “ Whatever God 
foresees he provides ;’ and in No. 393 of the seme 
work, it is stated that God foresaw the fall of Adam. 
In No. 203 of D. P., it is stated that “the human race 
is undey the auspices of the Lord, and every one, from 
his infancy even to the end of his life, is led of him in 
the most minute particulars, and his place is foreseen, 
and at the same time provided.” Now will Mr. B 
explain to me how God could have foreseen and at the 
same time provided the place of every member of the 
human race, unless our sufferings, and everything which 
causes suffering, even crimes and evils of any kind, 
entered into, and made a part of, the original design of 
the Creator? Could that design be anything else but 
the universal salvation of the human race? And if 
every man, from his infancy even to the end of hus \life, 
be led of the Lord in the most minute particulars, must 
not then even the crimes which man commits, have 
been deemed necessary by God to the accomplishment 
of salvation? The sanctimonious Mr. B. does not 
seem to comprehend that, though all things are from 
the Lord, yet they are from him at various degrees of 
proximity. Let him read No. 9940 of the Arc., where 
Swedenborg discourses as follows : 


“ Those things whiclgare from the Lord, are nearer 
or more remotely from him, and are said to be from his 
will, from what is well pleasing, from leave, and from 
permission ; those which are from the will are proxi- 
mately from him ; those which are from good pleasure 
are somewhat more remotely from him ; those which 
are from leave, are still more remotely ; and those 
which are from permission, are most remotely from 
him ; these are the degrees of influx and reception of 
what 1s divine ; but every degree contains innumera- 
ble things which are distinct from those that are in an- 
other degree, and those innumerable things are arcana 
of heaven, of which only a few fall into the human 
understanding ; as ia the instance of those things only 
which are done from permission, which, although they 
are in the last place, still on account of the innumera- 
ble arcana contained in them, they confound man, when 
he views them from the volutions (tumblings or toss- 
ings) of things in nature,and from appearances, and 
more se when from the fallacies of the senses.” 


(To be Continued.) 





A Cuiness Dinner.—-A correspondent of the Penn- 
sylvanian, sends an account of a dinner, that was giv- 
en to Mr. Davis, our Commissioner, and the officers of 
the Plymouth, by Commissioner Sue. We quote the 
following : 


“* We sat down to a regular Chinese dinner of birds’ 
nest soup, ducks’ feet, and Ido not now remember one 
half ; but | do know, that we had nineteen courses of 
soup, of all of which we, of course, had to partake, as 
not to taste would have been considered uncourteous ; 
after we got through the Chinese dinner, we had to 
commence on another, cooked according to the Tartar 
fashion, which was by far more like ours than was the 
Chinese. There was about one hundred Mandarins 
present, all waiting on and teaching us ‘ outside barba- 
rians,’ how to use the ‘chop sticks.’ These, you must 
know, are two sticks, something like our pen-holders, 
only a little longer, with which the Chinese eat all sheir 
food; when they eat rice they hold the bow! up to the 
mouth, and shovel it in most dexterously with these 
sticks, and so in fact with all their food, which, before 
cooking, is always cut fine. The dinner, and, indeed, 
all the ceremonies of the day, passed off pleasantly 
and happily, and we left for the city in a good humor 
with our entertainers, not even suspecting we had eat- 
en dogs, or cats, or rats, as some began to imagine we 
had ; but I do not and will not believe it. It is esti- 
mated by those initiated in Chinese affairs, that each 
one present ate about one hundred dollars worth, or at 
least what cost them thatamount. You can, there- 
fore form some idea of the extent and magnificence, in 
their way, of the entertainment. I do not care par- 


"| eiple, and grhich develops itself eonjointly with the el- | 
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= it,would be a great assistance to his education, 


The nutmeg tree flourish Singapore 
equator. — Cioveland Fumie o pam me 


It flourishes in Co 
ids Chalo nnecticut also, where it is commonly 


AGAINST (j00p SincIne.—A i 
land Chronicle, in 1723, thus — 9 “Tray” Tha 
a great jealousy that if we once begin to sing b he 
next thing will be to pray by rule and by rule 
and then comes Popery.” It is a little odd that this 
view of the matter has never occurred to our n 
of the New England Puritan.— Boston Transeo 


A Bow Vivant “ Momentovs Qvesrion.”— 
» ® wine-merchant, was very fediaiale Cre 


Fauntleroy, and with a few friends was in the habit of 


EEF 





very choice oid Lunelle wine, of which 
ae weg Yalow pag could never be prevailed 
upon to say where he it or how i btained 
hen the latter ase adhe y LK, 
associates visited him repeatedly, and their terview 
the night before nis execution, Ri after’ nomen bid 
him farewell with the rest, on a sudden in 
prison passage, returned to the cel and said in a low 
voice to the criminal.—“ You'll on my pressing the 
pers er ae my dear friend, you can have 
o on me w some 
Lunelle.” a cae 





The Paris Debats says it is ounced Guizot 
written a work - he has Son in iota eouhiien 
« acy in ance,” which was blis h 
Paris during the present ‘menth. eee 


It is currently reported that the Prussians 
about 
to concentrate an army cf 150,000 Rh 
be put under the comteand of Gen. eng.” 7? 


Thomas Wentworth Beaumon: thiest 
commoners of England, died on he Sith okt > 


The Russian army, now on the fron 
amounts ie over 210,000 men. It is presumed thas the? 
are assem anticipation rench 
ment upon Italy. . wen =— 


As an offset to President Polk’s claim t i 
States now hold territory equal in extent ws Bante 
Russia excepted, the London Chronicle says that in Aus. 
tralia —_ roe ee but a portion of the British Col- 
onies, En nasa i ual 
ane glan rritory equal to all Europe—part 


A strike for has 

A om: a wages taken place on the North 

In the crowd of persons upon the stairs of the Victoria 
Theatre in London, waiting for the doors to open on 
Christmas day, two boys were trampled to death, 


The medical men who practise in the ci London 
declare that cancerous and pulmonary afetion have 
of mest anSt, fr human feed, woe brdully mates 
within the bills of mortality. . 


Ata wedding held at Littleworth, Leicestorshire 
other day, the m, when asked whether he ee 
take so and so for his wedded wife, astounded all present 
by saying “ Yes, if she'll give me £20.” The money was 
stumped up by the bride’s brother, and the ceremony pro- 


THE Moon.—“"The moon,” said a teetotaller, “ i 
one of our sort; she lets her moderation be i on 
men, and only fills her horn once a month.” 


Say ves, Pussy.—A gentleman, not v lo 
wishing to pop the question, did i¢ in the following a 
lar manner: Taking up the young a es e said, 
“ Pussy, may I have your mistress ?” was answered 
by the lady, who said, “ Say yes, Pussy.” 


A Srocx Josser.—An Irishman friend 
of his had put money in the stocks. oe 


“Well,” said he, “I never had a farthing stocks 
but I’ve had my legs there often enough.” — 


Wuy we seTs.—* Where does the sun set?” “He 
sets in the west, sir.” ‘What does he 
“ To hatch out another day ” Pree eae 


An HONOR To HIs Morazg.—* John.” - 
minie of a hopeful pupil, “ ans is cue — 7 

“ One who makes nails,” said John. 

* Very What is a tailor ?” 

ne who makes tails.,’ 

“Oh! you stupid fellow,” said the dominie, biting bi 
lips, “ a man who makes tails !” z - 

“Yes master,’’ returned John, “if the tailor did not 
pet elle to the coats he made, they would be all jack- 

8 

“Sit down, John, you’re an honor to your maternal 
parent.” 


ApsustTixe TH Moota.—The London Gazatte contains 
some important information for the ladies, with regard to 
the manner of placing their lips when they desire to look 
amiabie, dignified, &c. It says thau if a would com- 
pose ber mouth to a bland and serene o ’ 
should, ju-t before entering tne room, say Besom, and 
keep the expression into which the mouth subsides until 
the desired effect upon the company is evident. If, on 
the other hand, she wishes to assume a distinguished and 
somewhat noble bearing, not suggestive of sweetness, she 
should say Brush, the result of which is infallible. If 
she would make her mouth smal! and pretty, she must 
say Flip, but if the mouth be already small and needs 
enlarging she must say Cabbage. Ladies, when he 
their daguerreotypes taken, may observe these rules wi 
some advantage. 


When Prince weed atk Majesty a kiss, and = 
ueen returns it, w building it resemb!l ¢ 
he Royal Exchange. 7 — 
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a doggrel song, with this burthen :— 
“Your precious Nap 
’s not worth & rap : 


The gens-d’armes stood doubting b whi Wide \ melody 
with great - How knew they e 
fore ape Sek ao ence 3 But os the English 
‘ested only hilarity, the French officials walked quiet- 

iy away, locking es wise as they could. 


It affords us sincere pleasure to be able to inform our 
readers that the King of Denmark has fully confirmed the 
proclamation of Governor Von Scholten, giving complete 
emancipation to all slaves within the Danish dv minions--- 
a consummation which was welcomed with great delight 
by the emancipated.— Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

A Fiv’s Speep.—By fair comparison of sizes, what is 
the swiftness of a race-horse clearing his mile a minute to 
the speed of the fly cutting through her third of thesame 
distance in the same time? And what thespeed of our 

i ts, the grand puffers of the age, compared 
with the swiftness of our tiny buzzers, of whom a monster 
train, scenting their e , may even follow patridges 
and aa on the wings of steam in their flight as 
friendly offerings 1 Episodes of Insect Life. 


The friendship of some people is like our shadow, keep- 
ing close to us while we.walk in the sunshine, but desert- 
ing us the moment we enter the shade. 


The Goodwin sands were formed in the year 1100 by 
an irruption of the sea on the lowlands, occasioned by 
the Abbot of Canterbury neglecting to keep the sea wall 
in repair. 

American BaTTLes.—There were sixty battles fought 
during the Revolutionary war ; thirty-eight during the 
last war with Great Britain, and thirty-two in all, during 
the war with Mexico. 


If a man would register all his opinions upon love, pol- 
itics, religion, learning, etc., beginning from his youth, 
and so go on to old age, what a bundle of inconsistencies 
would appear at last ! 


“Give aman the secure ion of a bleak rock,” 
says a forcible English writer “ and he will turn it into a 
garden ; give him a nine years’ lease of a garden, and he 
will convert it into a desert.” 


Exrreme Divisisitity or Matrrer.—The following is 
the answer: 

“ 4@ grain of goldcan be beaten out so as to ocoupy & 
surface of 50 square inches ; and this leaf can be divided 
into half a million of visible 124,500 such leaves 
would be —— 7 mS eonah a icles of 
ight are so infinitely at ey impinge on 
= of vision with a velocity ef 192,000 miles per 
oneal no sencible inconvenience results. A grain of 
cochineal dissolved in three gallous of water,,imparts to 
each drop a coloring matter equal to the one hundred 
and thirty thousan of a grain. A block of 
tale, less an inch in thickness, has been divided into 
more than a million distinct lamings.” 


Cuinese Justice.—The Chinese Mail, published at 
Hong Kong, says:—“ The grandson of one of the large 
defaulters to the government, has been sent to prison to 


expiate guilt of his grandsire, who has been dead many 
years.” 


A magistrate in a Pomerian town cautioned the people 
not to smoke in the public square, in the following words: 
: —s is strictly forbidden in this square, under a 

y of ten dollars or twenty lashes, of which the in- 
ormer shall receive one-half.” 


A lady wrote upon a window some verses, intimating 
her design of never marrying. A gentleman wrote the 
following lines underneath :-— 

“ The lady who this resolution took, 
Wrote it on glass to show it could be broke. 


Breap.—* What is the chief use of bread?” asked an 
examiner at a recent school examination. “The chief 
useof bread,” answered the urchin, apparently astonish- 
ed at the simplicity of the inquiry’ “ the chief use of 
bread is to spread butter and molasses on it.” 


Curistmas Conunprums.—The Gateshead Observer , 
in a “Column for Christm:s,” has the following conun- 
drums.—Why is a kiss, under the misleto, like Rumor ? 
Because it passes from mouth to mouth.- - Why isa black- 
smith like a great sinner? Because he has hardened 
vices—What city can swim? Oork.—Why isa secret 
lake horus? Because it must be kept dark—Why 
is the editor of the Gateshead Observer like the nine 
Muses? Because he is much plagued with poets. [We 
should have given a much more complimentary render- 
ing.J—Why is Prince Louis Napoleon like the reflection 
Ps pawnbroker? Because he is the mere shadow of “my 
uele.”-—-Why is Death like three months at the tread 
wheel? Because it is the wages of sin. 


The French National Assembly has voted a reduced 
estimate for its Anti-Slavery squadron on the coast of 
Africa. And M. Billau't, when he brought forward thi 4 
estimate, informed the Assembly that negotiations have 
been opened with the Court of St. James’s with a view 
toa modification of the convention of 1845. 


The most valuable part of every man’s education is 
that which he receives from himself, espec ally when the 
active ene’ of his character makes ample amends for 
the want of a more finished course of study. 


During the past twelve years of uninterrupted peace, 
the national —eeGoes of Great Britain tas increased 
ten and a f millions sterling. The increase within 
three years only, has been four millions. 


Francis was the first monareh who introduced ladies 
at his court. He said, in a styie of true gallantry, “ that 
‘drawing-room without ladies was like the year with- 
out the spring—or, rather, like spring without flow- 
ers. 


It ishard, even for the practiced philosopher, to distin- 
= aristocratic graces of manner, and capacities of 
licate feeling, in people whose very herth and dress 


witness to the servile humility of their station. 


_The eminent sculptor, Ludwig Von Schwanthaler, ex- 
pired on the 14th ult. at Munich in bis 47th year. He 
Was buried with great pomp on the 17th ult. thousands at- 
‘ending his funeral. 
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ber for Bolton. Ii! health is the reason we have heard 
assigned for the resolution to which the learned gentle- 
man has come.— Manchester Examiner. 


__REVIEW, 


Poems, by James G. Wurrtier, Illustrated by H. Bil- 
lings, pp. 384. Boston: Benjamin B. Muzzey & 
Co., 1849. 

Those who feel any pride in poetry which is Amer- 
ican in the best sense, are under obligations to both 
publisher and artist for this truly elegant edition of our 
honored Whittier. Externally it is one of the most 
elegant and tempting volumes which has offered itself 
among the candidates for the honor of being given 
away at Christmas and New Year; while, unlike 
most of its gaudy brethren, it contains a living treas- 
ure. An excellent likeness of the Poet forms the fron- 
tispiece, and scattered through the book are eight 
pictorial designs by Billings, which display real genius, 
simple as they are, and a fine sympathy with his sub- 
ject. They are truly designs—creations of an artist’s 
brain, and satisfy both sight and soul. Especially have 
we admired the deep and tender beauty, and the love- 
ly grouping of that picture of the women on the Mex- 
ican battle field, illustrative of the poem called the 
“ Angels of Buena Vista.” 

Here, then, we shave the whole of Whittier, and in 
a most presentable and preservable shape. Nearly 
the whole of him,—we miss that little series of poems 
en “ Labor” which went the round of the newspa- 
pers. The Tyrtaus vein of Whittier—those stirring 
trumpet-blasts of freedom and bold appeals to the slum- 
bering conscience and humanity of these latter days 
of wrong, have naturally claimed more regard than 
the more gentle, deep and meditative moods in which 
his genius has at all times induiged from a very pure, 
sincere attraction. It is only when we take up a com- 
plete collection, like the one before us, that we appre- 
ciate the variety, the breadth and depth and delicacy, 
as well as strength and heroism of the man. Here 
we have him under all his phases. First, we open 
upon his two earlier narrative poems, in which the 
poetic faculty, pleased with the music of its own sweet 
will, disported itself at considerable length —his “ Bri- 
dal of Pennacook ” and “ Mag Megone,” poems which 
are full of the influence of the bold scenery of Maine 
and New Hampshire, and which reflect the summers 
and Octobers and winters of the Merrimack river, and 
lake Winnepiseogee and the White Hills with a fideli- 
ty to nature hardly excelled by Bryant, whom he so 
far exceeds in the enjoyment and the use of all the 
other warmer, deeper springs of poetry. Whittier 
writes from himself and not from books. Every thing 
he writes is characteristic ; his times, his locality, and 
his own henest healthy soul appear in every stanza. 
Next, under the head of “ Legendary,” comes his 
* Norsemen,” his “‘ Cassandra Southwick,” his “ Ex- 
iles,’” &c., &c., which show that this brave reformer 
loves the solemn shadows of the past, and has as much 
of true conservatism in him as he has hope and wil- 
lingness to meet the future. He loves the traditions 
without turning to a book-worm or a mummy. 

Then follow the “ Voices of Freedom,” which are 
too well known to need our praise, and which, if 
written for a local purpose, and to put wind into the 
sails of a humane enterprise, if originally subservient 
to the action of the times, will, we are confident, out- 
live the oceasion of their birth, and be like mountain 
breezes to refresh all coming times. The anti-Slave- 
ry movement has nursed heroes and touched lips of 
genius with the coals of a true [saiah’s inspiration. 
Stern Prophets these men had to be; but they have 
all carried living hearts within. Whitier’s apology 
for the alleged harshness and rancour of his “ fanati- 
cal” associates does honor to himself and them: 








“ With the storm nbove us driving, 
With the false earth mined below— 
Who shall marvel if thus striving 
We have counted friend as foe ; 
Unto one another giving in the darkness blow for blow. 


Well it may be that our natures 
Have grown sterner and more hard, 
And the treshness of their features 
Somewhat harsh and battle-searred, 
And their harmonies of feeling overtasked and rudely jarred. 


“Beit ev. It should not swerve us 
From a purpose true and brave ; 
Dearer Freedom’s rugged service 
Than the pastime of the slave ; 
Better is the storm above it than the quiet of the grave. 


“Let us then, uniting, bury 
All wur idle feuds,” &c.—p. 212. 

The “* Miscellaneous” and the “ Memorial” pieces 
which form the balance of the book, are very various 
and some of them of exceeding beauty. Their per- 
vading tone is cheerful, loving, piousand refined. The 
gentleness and simplicity of the Quaker are there with- 


combination and bring a fresh attraction into the lite- 
rary market. Penee 


In, Whittier’s poetry the moral element and the af- 
fections are the main ingredients. He is a Christian 
poet in no narrow sense; a poet of humanity and 
progress. The love of nature, of country, of home 
and freedom are strong in him. He has a fine eye for 
nature and all beauty, his imagination is rather pure 
and delicate and constant than grand and overwhelm- 


_| ing. He has the lyric feeling and warms you to the 


rhythmie pitch, if there is not that perfection of music 
in his verses which deserves to be mentioned as a 
prime quality. What could be more beautiful and 
modest than his poem, which we regret we cannot 
copy here. 





Mapame Bisnor.—This glorious singer has just con- 
cluded another brilliant engagement in Philadelphia, 
(at the Walnut street Theatre,) where, by her own 
unaided singing, she drew nightly, immense and de 
lighted audiences. There is in the performance of 
Madame Bishop, the aroma ot an art so much higher 
and more near perfect than any thing to which the 
American public are used, that we do not wonder at 
a success which at first appearsalmost incredible. A 
spirit of inexhaustible grace and beauty manifests it- 
self in every tone of her voice, every inflexion of her 
magic execution. Those who do not find her organ 
“ powerful enough” oughtto complain uf the moving 
light for being so tender that it melts away like a rosy 
flame, even while we thrill beneath its exquisite 
beams. 








THuw NATIONAL ERA, 

G@. BAILEY, Jun. EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
J,G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1849. 


IHE NATIONAL ERAis an Anti-Slavery, Political and 

Literary Newspaper, an advocate of Reforms, adapted to 
to secure the Personal | Rights of all men and to harmonize 
social and politica: relations with the demands otf Justice ; 
especially of that Great Movement whose doctrines are 
summed up in the brief maxims—Free Thought, Free 
Speech, a Free Press ; Free Soil, Free Laborand Free Men. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is ——s Natural Rights, the Law of 
Christianity, the spirit of the age, and the essential nature of 
our Republican Institutions ; 

That Emancipation, without compulsory Expatriation is a 

h duty, demanded alike by Justice and expediency , 

at there is butone safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery, and that isby law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exisis ; 

‘thatSlavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exelasive jurisdiction of the Duited States ; 

That Co is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hearafter belong to the Uaited 


States , 
That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the o 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade among the numerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing trom the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge ot suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Sat cord against its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress ; and that there 
is enough ovens and virue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
ae ee alloys its good, and threatens its sta. 
t . 


bi 

That the Federal Constitution o to be so amended as 
to place the election ofa President m the handsof the Peo. 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible ; and to be still farther 
amended so astegiveto the people of the several States 
the election oftheir United States Senators, changing the 
term of office from six to four years; 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the ~~ and the 

wer of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 

ds ot the Postmat Ler General ; 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, shall be one cent; on all letters, under helf an 
ounce, for all distances’ two cents, prepaid ; thatthe franking 
priveilege should be abolished ; and negotiations instituted 
ior the purpose of securing tree exchanges within reasona- 
ble limits, between the ene Europe and the 
United States, and a reduction tothe jewest point possibie 
in the postage on letters passing between foreign countries 


and our Own ; 

That the pnblic lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the le of the United States, to be denated in 
limited quantitiesto actual settlers who are landless : 

That the inalienability of the Homestead ought to be es- 
tablished by law in every State : 

That all restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all natyons, ought to be removed as soon as pos- 
sible ; 

That Congress ought tomake due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of Commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights while we tthe courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what weclaim 
for ourse:ves—the credit of honest motives: 

Such reports of the ings of Congress will be given as 
will convey a correct idea not only ofits action, but of its spirit 
and policy. 


provided. No reasonable expense shal| be spared for contri 
tions from s©me of the best minds in the country. Jonny G. 
Wuirtier will continue as Corresponding Editor enriching | 
our colums with productions of permanent value’ We havethe | 
pleasure of announcing that the author of ‘Modern Retorms 
and Reformers.” Henry B. Stanton,is to become a regular 
contributor, We are making arrangements for the publication ' 
of some invaluable original papers on the Resources of the | 


For the Literary Department of the Era we have omaly | 
u- 


Great West, by agentleman every wav competent to the 
task , and also oforiginal sketches andtales Home Reading 
The Era will continue to be adorned bythe poetry of con- 
tributors whose names are familiar to our readers as house- 


hold words. 
Terms— r annum, always poyiite in advance. 

Every su rider renewing subscription, and sending 
ustwo NEW snbscribers, shall have the three copies for $5 

All communications, on business of the Evra, or for public. 
ation, should be addressed to G. BAILEY, Jr. 

Washington, D. C. 

i Friendly Editors, publishing or noticing the forego- 
ag Sogeetan, willconfer a favor that will be duly oe. 
ciat 16 





THE WOMAN’S ASSOCIATIVE UNION 
JILL re-open their Sales-room on Monday .December 11th, 
at No. 59 High Street. 

Useful and fancy articles, books of the Associative School, 
and refreshments can be obtained at the room, which will be 
opened every day from eleven till two o’clock. 

Orders received for various kinds of fancy work, knitting, 
embroidery, marking, flower painting, paper work, copying 
and translating. 

Instruction will be ym by members of the Union, in music 
vocal and instrumental, drawing, painting and writing. 

Boston, Nov, lith. 1848. nois 


and Pa eRarvEn, ee aety tothe: 


Essays of the Edinburgh, Quarierly, 
other | ont thockeotone noble orkicimns on roe 
- his keen Commenta:ies, highly wrought tales, and 
vivid of rural and mountsin scenery , and the con. 
tributions to Literature, History, and Common Life, by the se- 
gacious eeiceres Examimer, the judicious Athen 
a@um, the and industrious Gazette, the sensible and 
comprelfensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Christian 
Observer—these are intermixed with the \ ilitary end Naval re- 
miniscences of the United Service, and with the best articles 
of the Dublin University, New , Fraser's, Tait’s, Ains. 
worth’s, Hood’s, and Magazines, and of Chambers’ admi- 
rable Journal We do not consider itbeneath our dignity to 
borrow wit and wisdom from Pnnch; and when we think it 
good enough, make useot the thunder of The Times. We shall 
nereaseour variety by importations from the eontinent of Ku 
rope. and from thenew growth of the British colonies. 

e steamship has ape Europe Asia, and Africe, into 
our neighborhood, and wil ree multiply our connections, as 
merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world ; so that much more than ever it now becomes every in 
telligent American to be informed of the condition and changes 
of foreign countries. And this is not only because of their 
nearer connection with ourselves, but because the nations seem 
to be hastening, through a rapid process of change, to some 
new state of things, which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee 

ical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 

which is extending over the whole world,) and Voy ages and 

ravels, will be favorite matter tor our selections ; and. in gen 

eral. we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our read 

ers with the great department of Foreign affairs, without entire 
ly negiecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all who 
wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress of the 
movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Physicians—to 
men of business and men of |eisure—it is still a stronger object 
to make it attractive and usefulto their wives andchildren. We 
believe that we can thus do some good in our day and genera- 
tion ; and hope to make the work indispensable inevery well- 
informed family. Wesay indispensable, because inthis day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against the influx ot 
what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, in any other way than 
by furnishing a sufficient supply of ahealthy character. The 
mental and mora] appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, “ by winnowing the wheat from the chaff,” by 
ae abundantly for the imagination, and by a large col- 
vetion of Biography, Voyages and Travels, History, and more 
solid matter, we may produce a work which shall be popular, 
while at the same time it will aspire to raise the stendard of 
public taste. 

TERMS. 


The Living Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & 
Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price, 
twelve and a half cents a number, or six dellars a year, in ad- 
vance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. 

Toinsure regularity m mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as follows: 












































our copies for . . 
Nine copies for . . . . 40 
Twelve copies for . 50 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, tothe end of 1847, hand- 
——- bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, or a 
dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half ceuts ; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance 


their value. 
AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this,a liberal commission wi)) be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of three 
sheets,and is rated asa pamphiet, at four anda half cents. Bnt 
when sent without the cover, it comes within the defination of 
a SS im the law, and cannot legally be eee 
with more then newspaper postage, one and a half cents. We 
add the defiintion alluded to: 

A newspaper is *' any printed publication, issued in numbe rs 
consisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intelli- 
gence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is put up 
in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. In 
this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison with other 
works, containing in each part double the mattcr of any of the 
Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly numbers. as 
fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Monthly part is about 
fourteen cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each 
volume containing as much matter asa Quarterly Review gives 
in eighteen months. 

iG- Published at six dollars a year, b 

nol8 E. LITTELL &CO., Boston. 





R.F ISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


yp early while the terms arelow! Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York ,immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi. 
nals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile ot the 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical. “Blackwood” and the “Lon. 
don Quarterly” are Tory ; the * Edinburgh Review” W hig ; 
and the ‘Westminsfer Review” Radical. The “North British 
Review” is more of areligious character, having been original- 
y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hamma, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster Its literary character is of the very highest order. 

Prices of 149, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 
For any two « 500 - 


For any three o 700 “ 
For all four of the ee 800 “s 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 200 se 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 s 


For Blackwood and the tour Reviews, 10 00 “ 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

Crvssinc —Four copies of any or all the above works will 
be rent to one address on payment of the regular subscription 
for tnree—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Eaarvy Coriss.—A late arrangement with the British pul lish 
ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us orl) sheets ct that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any portion = it can be reprinted 
inany of the American Journals. For this end other advantaj 

es secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine 
Therefore we repeat ‘‘subscribe early while the price is low !” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed 
post pail or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO, 


Dec. 9. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee of the AMericaxw Union oF 
AssociaTionists have taken an office at No, 9 Spruce St., 
(u” stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business,and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions,and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit theig 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

, GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St.. New York 
PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. 
NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of For su 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, for ileare 
the HARBINGER OFFiICe, 
au 19 No. ¥, Spruce street 
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CONSTITUTION 
OFr THE . 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


I. The name of this Society shall be the Amenican 


Union or Association ists. 
All members of Affiliated U who are regular con- 
tributorsto the funds of the Union to which 


they belong, are the members of the American Union, 
and as such, participate in the deliberations of the 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote, unless 
they shall be d to such Convention. 

No local Union shall be os Affiliated, which 
does not make an anndal ment of at least twelve dol- 
lars, to the Treasurer of American Union. 


IL. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an order 
of Society b ised on a system of 


Joint-Stock Property : 
Co-operative Labor ; 


Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits ; 
Mutua! Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness; 
Integral Education ; 

Unrry or InTerests : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man, 


ILI. Its Method of operation shall be the appointment 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated So- 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, aad in every way dif 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing tor 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, to 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions from Af 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made for the purpose, — 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested by 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean time 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as mor be design .ted by the Exee- 
ative Committee. The said-Convention shall be compos- 
edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding four 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large trom each Union, provided, ‘hatin case any dele- 
gate is unable to attend the Conventiou, the delegation ot 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice 


President, Foreign oe Secretary, Domestic | 


Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, T'reasur- 
er, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unionsshall be ez officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union, 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Of- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President ; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
managementof the Union; and shall have power to fill 
oceasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VL. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirdsof the members 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HO ACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
KDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 


0. MACDANIEL, e i 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. } Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., “ 

W. H. CHAN NING, Boston.“ | 

J.8. DWIGHT, 


Affiliated Unions. , 
BOSTON. 


Wittiam A. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrexriecp, Vice President. 
Anna Q. T. Pansons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Borume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
CatvinBrown, Treasurer. 


J.W ALoorTt, 
CALVI\ Brown, 
Canottne Hitpeern. 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 58. 37 Males 
21 Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
James Kay, President. 
Haynan L. Stickey, Vice President. 
James Setters, Jr., Corresponding Secretary. 
Samvet Saxtin, Librarian. 
Henniette A. llapry, Recording Secretary. 
Wittranw Ecper, Chief of the Group of fadedrine- 
tion. 
A. W. Harrison, Treasurer. 
Pascuat Cocains, Chief of the Group of Practical 
Affairs. 


Sara Exvpen, Chief of the Group of Social Culture. 
Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 56. 35 Males, 21. 
Females. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Joseru J. Cooxe, President. 

P. W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Jouy L. Crarke, Secretary. 
Srepuen Wesster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 
Treasurers. 


Wa. T. G. Pierce 
- Cnas. H. Corrin. 
G. W. Swazev. 


Lowell, Mass. ° . - 
New Bedford, Mass. - . 
Springfield, “ - ‘ 


Newburyport, “ ° - - Rev. E. A. Earox. 
Awesbury, o - - Rev. 8. C. Hawitt. 
Mattapoisett, “ - - - J.D. Srorrevant. 
Nantucket, o - - - 


Mary Poor. 


Bangor, Maine, - : . 
Dr. J. 8. Ewine. 


Pittsford, Vermont, - . - 


Clarendon, . ¥ ° - C. Woopsouse. 
Brandon, ° - - - G.W. Wacxen. 
Middlebury, “ - - - - 


J.T. Warrs. 
Tappan TownsEnp. 


New York, N. Y. - : - 
Albany, “ . o S 


Westmorland, N. Y. - - 

Utica, = - ° 

King’s Ferry, “ - - 

Pittsburgh, Pa. - - . James Nictors 
Wheeling, Va - - S Wm. McDiarmp. 


Cincinnati? Ohio, - - J.B. Russeu. 
Creeseo, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Case. 








of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
‘estament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 
sane, Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
cents. 
e Nature ofthe Intercotrse between the Soul andthe Body. 
6} cents. 








PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS 
je Principia, or first principles of natural things. "2 vols 
2 


The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols $7 25. 
Principles ot Chemistry, with other Treatises ; | vol $3 25. 
Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. §1 87. 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and3do. each No. 44 cents. 
Hierogly phic Key, do 50 cents. 
— = Observations, cOnnected with the,Physical Sci- 
uices. uv 
Also the collateral works. 
Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol, 12 mo. $i 
Noble’s Appeal. | vol. 12 mo. 1 
cane awe Inspiration, 1 
tionary of Correspondence. 1 
Bush's Reply to Woods. 1 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 
Documents concerning Swedenborg.] 
Crissold’s Letters. 
Parson’s —— 
Mesmer and Swedenborg. 
Guardian Angels. 44 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. 


BSESeevexe 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 





| ANDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and <ole Publishers 


of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYrIC WORKS 

u the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 

mentioned below, which can be seni mail or express, im any 

quantities, to all parts of the Union Canada, at a trifling ex 
pense. 

First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
ae alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy]- 
ables, written in the ’honographic characters, intended to 
sold or gratuitously distribsted by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
dred, a : $1 00 

Com ium o , On a single sheet, containing a 
oabhienes view ian The soianiaes use that eee 
— make ot this sheet, is to use the blank Page, in writing 

honography to their friends, who, by g to theexpla- 
nations on the other have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter seng them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
— ep oa cat wee by ay g an Inductive Ex- 
n of Phonography, int e use of schools,and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 


of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- | da 


ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, 0 50 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 


Lessons in cae ge pe Mp neonages for schools and learners 
or 


Goat. Boards, paper covers, for mailing, 26 cts ; 
inen - 0 373 
o- From the Complete Class Book, and the 

nog Reader, thousands of persons in different 


parts er "tne Union have 
without the aid of a teacher. 
Phonographic Chart, No. 1. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, con the simple al 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Pho y, 0 50 
Phonographic Chart, No. 11., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a e chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 
: ° - 050 


Primary Phonotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, ior mail- 
° 0 


’ P % 1 
Phowstypic Chart. This isa éoan 


chart, con’ 
letters of the Phonotypic , for Mepraye pe 
lecturers, 0 60 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phono, ic Re- 


porter’s First-Book, containing a squpree list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of P! raphic re- 
porting, and rs by exercises for neue those onl 
w ve maste e correspon: Style of {senrarS ; 
as taught in the Complete Fhenemehis Class Book, the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle, Per number - 0 123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announce 
ed as they appear. 

he Sound-Chart of the lish e, by 8.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price ware en : 0 50 


This Chart is not a Phonoty e one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Lan age by eterotypic letters and combina 
tions of letters. The ce between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in y- The conse 
gout is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
rom it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy aud Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chartof the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DoLLaRs. 


whe Angle Sane, a Weekly Phonotypic ones, Se 
um, - 
— <a six months, three months, and six weeks, at ess es 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works th the Post Office, with 
the same regutarity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a expense, a8 will be 
seen by the following extract from the Ottice Laws :— 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each addi 1 ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express, If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters. communications, &c., must be post Paip. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by husiness men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keepno ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or p- aedocl sufti- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circamstances, on @ 
less amouut than rive poLtaRs. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS. 


lt gms for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, alvertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt ef a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
whe No. 9 Sprace street 
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Auflage. s 
Hoek. Dr. W—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Av® Jen Hanasc hviften der 1, Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 
Pe Band: Dr, Martin Luthers uc ber Joh. 
a. 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 37—1. 24, 31. Berlin, 1847. 
1 
" Humboldt, A. v-—Kosmos. Entwurf einer Ess Welt- 


beschrcibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgar!, | ze ai. 
Kahnis, Lio. K. 4A.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. 
Theil. Hale, 1846. $1 62}. 
Kurtz. H. Trisian und Holde—V on Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen uvd beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Veriassers umgearbeitet und vermebrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1817. 96. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlends Gedichten in 36 Biatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. #2 18. 
Umrisse zu Goeihes Werken in 92 Blattin Saahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nech May. ¢1 75, 
Dreis.ig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich 


ten. le 
Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Siahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebentalls vor 


Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & CO., 
feb 19 421 Broadway. 





THE DAGUERREOT YPE 
AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY ; 

A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 

Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France and Germany. 

ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 
American Public with a faithful view of ali the noblest ef- 
forts made in the great world of European Literature, present- 
ing a series of striking pictures of the constantly—-varying as- 
pect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 
bent of public opinion, in the most refinedand intellectual coun~ 
tries of Europe—embracing political articles, chosen without 
Party bias, and with sole reference to their importance—essay s 
on a variety of subjects—notices oi geographical discoveries, 
voy ages and travels—biography and hisiory —and patsy map 
able tales, now and then, io beguile the tedium ot a weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books published in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with original ar- 

ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance. 

The same editorial pen, that of one of the Editors (familiar from 
a long residence on the Continent of Europe, with the language 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continue to enrich 
the work with weil executed translations from the leading Ger- 
man and French Periodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 
the work from all others, and constituted one of the most at- 
tractive features of this eer : 

The first Number of the 3d Volume will be published imme- 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the regular tra.smission of the work. Thesuccessive Numbers 
will appear on the 2d and 4th Saturdaysof every month—- 
Tweive Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 
ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consisiing 
of at least 500 pages, and containing besides original matter, the 
most interesting productions of the best foreign writers of the 


Tense :—The ~ of subscription will be Three Dovlarsa 
year, always pay in advance. 

foansiee, tor increasing the circulation of the work, will be 
established in all important es in the Union, and a liberal 
See allowed. Applications, with references, are in- 
vi 

{1G To Clergymen, or others, who will procure for us four 
subscribers, and send us $12, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 
one year. . 

og As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by turnishing the 
first and second volumes at $175 each, in handsome bindi g- 
The vols. will always be bound in uniform style, so that su 
scribers who may desire it may have the opportunity of ex- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or 0 having 
them bound, at a trifling advance. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
oe. Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 

Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelie in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung. i-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1846, $8 75. 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 1845- Gebunden $i. 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunschwvig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1846." $2 50. 
$ Laurent, Geschickte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847. 

1 50. 

Menzel, Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Beende. Stuttgard, 154). $4. Eleg. ge 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staaf. 3 
Baende. 2Autg. Berlin, i844. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemvine \\ eltgeschichte. 9Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, Braunschweig. 1845-47. $5 50. 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes, $10. 

Rotteck, allgemeine Weligeschichte. i Zugrundiegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Auig. Stutt- 
gard, 1846. $i 75. 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Deatschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 


Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1°42. $4. 

Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 373 cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. ad 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as icated in 

the writings of Recount Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charies Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole beck is bathed in eloquence an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 

ans and Associationists,by exhibiting totheore the scientific 
is of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 

seience.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 








OF E PHILADELPHIA UNION 
wong KS AND ITS GROUPS. 


- Philadelphia Union of Associationists was formed, and 
its Constitution and By-Laws were adopted at a Meeting 
of the Friends of Association in Philadelphia, held the 7th day 
of April 1847, the Anniversary of the Birth ot Fourier. Persons 
of either sex, whether resident in Philadelphia or not, who are 
interested in and friendly to this cause. which is believed to be 
the highest, because comprehensive, of all causes, are invited 
to attend and participate in its proceedings. The Meet- 
ings of the Union ave held at the Hail,weekly, throughout each 
year,on Tuxspay Evenings, at $ o'clock, from the Ist of April 
to the ist of October, and at half past 70 clock from the Ist of 
October to the Istof April. The Regular meetings of the 
Groups are held weekly thr ugh t each year, on Monpay 
Evenings, at the same and hours 
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Heaven and Hell, being a relation 
——— ny barren o we * 
cal Books of the Old Testament, and of the Pasims. ‘Twenty 


cents. 
The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 


ee 

Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 

Body. 6} cents . 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 

. _ Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols, 
The Kconom ofthe Animal Kingdom, 2 yols. $7 26. 
a ol ae y _ other Treatises ; 1 vol iss 26. 

utlines of a ijoso Argument u th finite 

translated by Wilkinson. "1 87. ’ vee a at 

Posthumous Tracts, No. i, 2 and 8 do., each No. 44 cents 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. 

aoe Observations,connected with the Physica] Sci 
ences. SY. 

Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, &o. 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
12 School street, Boston. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
HE next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences 

4A this Institution on the first Monday in November, and - 
tinues tour months, which is immediately after succeeded by 
the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues tour 
months. A gratuitous preliminary course commences On the 
first Monday in October, and continues one month. 

FACULTY. 










4arm. 


Tickets, 

B. L. Hill, M. D, Anatomy and Operative Surgery pices 
L. E. a M.D. Materia Medica, Therapeutics 
Oud Botany co... cecscccccccccecesece 

J. H. O.iver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,.. . es 

W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine, lv 00 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases ot . 

Women and Children. .... 0.00. .00 ces 10 00 
J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 

Medicine aud Medical Jurisprudence. ...... 10 00 


T. V. Morrow, M. D, Pathology, Theory and prac- 
OT OS TEMMIENOD s 5 00's 00 0 ad odin cccsorm cide 10 00 
Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library gz ; Graduation Fee 
$10. Demonstrators Ticket, $5—optional. One hundrid ol 
lars paid on or betore the first Mo.day in November yext, will be 
received as payment in full tor the entire tuition of one student : 
= Matriculasion, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except 


The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough 
Sentation of the various departments of medical Science Haught 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad. 
ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
anu important discov: ries in physiology, bearing vpon diegn.osis 
and practice ; amore thorough and Siete. 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—a.da reformed system of practice, 
based upon extensive enepritte and scientibe research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energi 
to discard the use of mcrcurial medicines, and general depiction 
and to treat with success Many medice] and surgicel cases, that 
baffle the usual resourcesof medicine. Six or seven leciures 


and examinations will be given daily. Candidat f grad 
Soda ee tente eckeeenea nut Kaveet 


ne eal must have at- 
regular e courses of medica! leetur 
last of which must be in —_ 
years’ eo. 

The 


is Institute,) or one course after four 


nstitute was chartered in 1845.—The classes in attend- 

ance upoa the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845 6, 8]— 
1846-7, 127—1847-8, 220. It is expected that in two or three 
years its classes will be among the largest in the United States. 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
be enlarged in 1849, sufficient for the reception of y0O or 1000 
pupils. 
lanes upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- 
dress to the unde , (post paid.) Notesof solvent Banks," 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
pa) ment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2 


to $3 per week. 
T.V.MORROW, M.D., 
Dean of the Faculty. 





' Cincinnati, July 29, 1843. aul? 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, § astOI HOUSE, 


Barclay Street, New York. 

EGS leave oun his triends and the public that his ar- 
rangements for the and cheap importation of for 
books are now unrivalied in This cout y aa that tno 
trusted to = care oy meet with attention. Orders 
are sent to Europe by every Sleamer, and returns obtained by the 
NeExT German S:eamer, thus limiting the time required for filling 
any order to from two ‘o three months. He feels bound to express 
his thanks to his numerous friends for the ample encourage- 
ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justily their confi 
— by the most punciual and faithiul discharge of his ovliga 

ors. 
List of Recent Importations. 

J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und der 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler, 2 
vols. 8vo, with 4maps. Bremen, 1848 #Sewed, $2. 

F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die H ten Geschichte 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf F reichs kirchliche 
und buigeriiche Verhaltnisse von der Zeit des Schmalkaldi- 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 153)-1598. Ist vol. 
8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $2 26. 

A very important work ou the important period of the six 


teenth century. 
Dr. K. W. Ideler, Der Wabnsinn in seiner psycho hen und 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Kraukengeschichten- Jst 


vol, 8vo, Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 75. 
G yg Viamisch-Belgien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sew 


ed, 
Avery superior work on Belgium with rd to its origm, 
historical development, political and social movements, 


arts, language, &c. &c. 

Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausgeg. 
v. Dr G QOelsuer-Monmorque. 1 vol. 8vo. Bremen, 1*48. 
Sewed, $1 76. 

Hali of these interesting memoirs are written in the French 

anguage. 

Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr, Oelsnet 
Monmorqgue. 12mo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. 

A very spirited .4nti-Slavery Book. 

C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die Kin 
aur 2d vol. Real andIdeal. Bremen, 1948. Sew 
One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving a more 

than passing notice, 


Catalogues, ancient and modern, and all bi infor- 
mation reaping Goemena,, France and the N of Europe 
are, on application, readily furnished b 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 
M& WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gen 

al Agent ior the Central Homax pathic Pharmacy at Leip 

sic, for the United States, respectfully rms the Homeorathi¢ 

Physicians and the friendsof the System, that he has always 0B 


hand a ty single vil, ot Homeopathic Medicines. in complete 


sets, or le vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and ‘Triturations 
Also, all pathic Sechopubaisies ts this pountrzeod 5* 
rope. 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A s00cis 1ON and Chiistianity, urging the necessity of 
Industrial Association, founded’on Christian Brotherhood 
and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 19] cts. 
‘or sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 


m 26 No.9 Spruce streets 















